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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  June  1972,  Charles  and  Sulgwynn  Quitzow  were  asked  by  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  to  participate  in  a  series  of 
tape-recorded  interviews  to  make  permanent  record  of  the  story  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Wings  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  dance 
and  culture  of  the  Bay  Area.  They  agreed  to  be  interviewed  and  once  the 
annual  Spring  Festival  was  behind  them  the  interviews  were  arranged. 

Mrs.  Quitzow  had  been  busy  that  first  half  of  the  month  of  June. 
The  dancers — students  and  teachers — had  performed  on  the  grass  at  the 
Oakland  Museum  in  a  celebration  of  the  exhibition  of  Arthur  and  Lucia 
Matthews'  painting  and  decorative  works.  Breathing  life  into  the  artful 
murals  of  chiffon-draped  maidens  as  depicted  by  the  'Matthewses,  it  was  a 
great  success,  and  an  hour  in  another  era. 

And  the  Spring  Festival,  drawing  on  the  tradition  of  Florence  Boynton, 
spiritual  "architect"  of  the  Temple,  and  the  mother  of  Sulgwynn  Quitzow, 
stirred  the  air  in  the  same  rare  way.  The  culmination  of  each  year's  work, 
the  Festival  is  a  summary  of  what  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  has  become  for 
the  Bay  Area.  To  see  the  numbers  of  dancing  children  there,  and  on- 
looking  mothers,  also  former  students,  is  to  see  the  stretch  of  years  of 
influence  of  this  Berkeley  institution.  Vol  Quitzow' s  work,  with  its 
Guatemalan  and  New  York  accents,  now  adds  a  new  note. 


On  our  first  planning  visit  to  the  Quitzows,  the  columns  of  the 
Temple  were  still  garlanded  with  the  flower  chains  of  the  Festival  of  a 
few  weeks  past.  The  room  in  which  most  of  the  interviews  were  held  was 
the  eastern  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Temple.  No  longer  furnished  with 
that  construction  of  Mrs.  Boynton' s  design,  described  in  the  interview 
with  Sulgwynn,  nevertheless  history  had  accumulated  there.  It  was  in 
the  portraits  on  the  wall,  the  chair  that  had  been  covered  by  Charles' 
mother,  the  same  piano  that  Sulgwynn  jokes  she  "married,"  in  Vol's 
pastels  and  his  easel — sketches  in  process  evoked  his  characteristic 
mixing  of  careers.  Surrounding  cabinets  were  full  to  bursting  with 
photographs.  The  old  cement  floor  bears  the  marks  of  the  furniture  and 
fire  of  the  past.  Later  the  dried  garlands  were  fuel  for  the  fireplace. 


ii 


Charles  Quitzow  was  interviewed  first  in  two  sessions  with  Margaretta 
Mitchell  as  the  interviewer  and  Suzanne  Riess  present.  Gretta's  hard 
work  in  raising  funds  to  finance  a  film  documentary  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Wings  (see  Appendices),  and  her  close  friendship  with  the  Quitzows  through 
several  years  of  photographing  her  own  and  other  children  in  their  classes, 
made  her  a  familiar  and  enthusiastic  interviewer.  However,  because  of 
her  other  commitments  that  summer,  further  time  with  the  project  was 
impractical  and  Suzanne  Riess  took  over  the  interviewing. 

Mrs.  Quitzow  had  a  charming  way  of  making  the  interview  session  a 
pleasure  for  herself.  First  arranging  the  couch,  the  pillows,  the  wrap 
she  carried,  then  lying  down  and  letting  herself  enjoy  going  back  over 
the  years,  she  was  able  to  relax  and  draw  on  her  past.  She  gave  herself 
delightedly  to  the  process  of  remembering — "Oh,  the  memories,"  she  cries 
out — and  she  remembered  as  an  artist,  the  tastes',  smells,  sounds.  The 
red-blonde  hair  and  weightless  movements  were  as  apparent  as  they  were  in 
her  early  photographs. 

• 

Charles  Quitzow,  splendidly  tall,  plaid- shirt ed,  equipped  with  a 
bosun's  whistle,  the  powers  of  which  he  enjoyed  demonstrating — with  a 
whistle,  Sulgwynn  would  emerge  from  whatever  part  of  the  Temple  she  was 
in — was  quite  a  different  interviewee.  He  was  up  and  about  rather 
often  during  the  interviews,  bringing  a  book  or  a  picture  to  illustrate 
a  point,  listening  hard  to  the  import  of  a  question,  yet  eager  to  get 
across  his  strong  impressions  and  fond  memories  of  Isadora  Duncan, 
Florence  Boynton,  and  Jos!  Limon,  as  well  as  his  beloved  family. 

Always  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  series  were 
interviews  with  the  grandchildren  of  Florence  Boynton,  the  carriers  of 
the  tradition,  OElo'el  Quitzow  Braun,  and  Vol  Quitzow.  OEl6el  was 
interviewed  in  San  Rafael  at  her  sunny  kitchen  table.  With  a  busy 
schedule  to  serve  she  was  most  willing  to  talk,  and  to  immerse  herself 
in  the  process,  but  then,  when  done,  she  was  up  and  eager  to  get  to 
Berkeley  to  teach  a  class  and  to  move  on  quickly  through  her  day. 

Vol  Quitzow  was  Recorded  in  the  interviewer's  house,  because  there 
would  be  none  of  the  interruptions  that  a  new  baby,  Erica  Quitzow,  would 
surely  have  created  at  Vol's  home.  Perhaps  making  the  Temple  the  meeting 
place  with  Vol  would  have  made  old  memories  come  more  easily,  but  his 
mind  was  on  now,  on  the  success  of  the  day  before 's  dance  recital,  and  on 
being  open  to  new  ideas  for  the  next  one. 

All  four,  so  actively  doing,  and  dancing,  stepped  out  on  an  unfamiliar 
limb  of  assessing,  looking  back,  and  summing  up.  But  with  ease.)  Vol  is 
particularly  eloquent  in  talking  about  what  dance  can  communicate  for  him, 
OEloel  talking  about  her  family,  Sulgwynn  recreating  moving  to  Berkeley, 
and  describing  her  first  meeting  with  Isadora.  And  Charles  Quitzow  lets 
the  reader  join  him  in  recalling  the  picture  of  Florence  Boynton  on  the 
grass  at  St.  Helena. 


ill 


Editing  the  transcribed  interviews  was  handled  differently  by  the 
participants.  Charles  was  inclined  to  add  little,  except  to  correct 
some  spellings.  His  current  readings  in  languages  and  lineage,  and  his 
piano  work,  engross  him.  Siilgwynn  worked  at  length  on  her  interview, 
giving  much  time  to  getting  things  right,  wanting  her  daughter  to  see 
it  before  giving  it  back  to  the  interviewer.  OEloel,  too,  deferred  to 
her  mother  for  a  reading  (see  p.  23,  Volume  II).  Vol's  editing  was 
brief,  distracted  as  he  was  by  yet  another  performance  of  his  Temple 
of  the  Wings  dancers. 

The  cupboards  at  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  are  full  of  memorabilia. 
Gathering  illustrative  material  for  the  interviews  became  a  great  long 
..look  into  the  treasury  of  pictures.  The  Bancroft  Library  and  the  Regional 
-.Orai  History  Office  were  enabled  to  copy  it  in  part.  With  The  Bancroft 
Library  holding  a  1971  filmed  documentary  as  well  as  negatives  of  photo 
graphs  of  the  Temple  both  before  and  after  the  fire  and  of  the  family, 
a  fine  visual  document  is  being  preserved,  beyond  the  prints  bound  into 
each  of  these  volumes.  The  reader  is  directed  also  to  Margaretta 
Mitchell's  work;  her  photographs  of  Siilgwynn  and  the  students  in  recent 
years  are  made  with  awareness  of  the  spirit  at  work  there. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  sum  up,  given  the  glimpse  of  four  members 
of  the  same  family,  what  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  and  the  philosophy  behind 
it  was  «.n  about.  But  besides  being  outside  the  scope  of  oral  history, 
not  all  the  chapters  of  this  story  are  documented. 

To  interview  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  neighbors,  to 
color  in  a  whole  history  of  the  early  years  in  the  Berkeley  Hills,  and 
the  strands  that  tie  it  to  the  art  and  the  thought  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  would  be  a  fascinating  task.  In  the  Afterword,  Rhea 
Boynton  Hildebrand,  the  second  daughter  of  the  family,  adds  much  to  the 
family  history  with  her  thoughtful  words,  tempered  by  nearly  fifty  years 
away  from  the  immediacy  of  the  family.  The  atmosphere  through  which  we 
view  the  history  shimmers. 


Suzanne  Riess,  Interviewer 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
October  1973 


OEltfel  Braun 


Riess: 


OEloel: 


Riess: 


OEloelL 


[interviewed  November  2,  1972] 


OEloel  Dawn  Quitzow  Braun 


I  apologize  for  not  getting  the  proper  number  of  capitals  in  your 
name.   [OEloel]  Do  you  feel  as  though  you've  been  dealing  with 
your  name  all  of  your  life? 

It's  so  complicated!   I'm  so  used  to  that.  But,  you  know,  I  never 
resented  it.  Isn't  that  interesting?  I  always  wanted  my  name  and 
I  always  liked  it.  I  didn't  like  its  being  mispronounced,  but 
although  people  said  that  I  eventually  would  resent  it,  I  never  did. 

My  father  is  responsible  for  the  spelling  and  my  grandmother 
is  responsible  for  the  name,  but  maybe  you  know  that. 

Yes.  Your  mother  did  explain  the  origin  and  what  it  might  have 
been.   [OEloreal]* 


Oh,  yes!  [Laughter]  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  that!  You  see,  phoneti 
cally,  it's  this  way:  The  long  "e"  is  as  it  is  in  "Phoebe"  or  in 
"phoenix . " 


I'm  "Alice"  on  our  deed  here,  in  desperation.  They  put  my 
own  name  on  as  an  alias,  because  it  took  so  long  to  go  through 
even  with  "Alice"  that  we  didn't  have  time  to  wait  for  them  to 
put  my  name  through  correctly.  It  would  have  delayed  us  from 


*See  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  interview  with  Sulgwynn  Quitzow 


OEloel:   getting  the  house.  I  forget  the  details. 

I  must  say  one  thing  more  about  it.  When  I  was  in  college, 
I  went  and  took  a  jot  up  at  Yosemite,  And  I  thought,  "Well, 
I'm  going  to  deal  easily  and  use  my  middle  name — Dawn --be cause  I 
love  it."  So,  I  was  Dawn  on  this  job  and  I  felt  like  I  didn't 
have  a  name.  Everyone  was  calling  me  "Dawn"  and  it  was  like 
no  one  really  knew  me.  It  was  very  strange,  but  it  was  very 
instructive.  It  was  fun,  but  it  was  just  an  entirely  differ 
ent  feeling. 


Early  Memories  of  the  House  Over  the  Water 


Riess:   Does  your  family  like  to  sit  around  and  reminisce? 

OEloel:  We're  too  active.  I'm  sure  we  would,  but  we  get  so  little  visit 
ing,  because  of  the  activity  of  the  studio,  that  the  last  three 
summers  I've  spent  a  week  in  Berkeley  visiting  as  just  part  of 
my  vacation.  So,  I  get  to  taUc  and  to  chat  and  to  do  things  that 
a  family  does.  I  find  that  I  usually  get  terrible  phone  bills 
because  we  never  have  time  to  talk  at  the  studio. 

Riess:   I  can  imagine.  I  was  wondering  what  your  very  early  memories 

might  be  and  if  they  were  based  on  stories  that  you've  heard  about 
yourself  when  you  were  a  little  girl  or  if  you  could  really 
remember? 

OEloel:   I  can  remember  where  we  lived  very  vividly,  because  it  was  over 
the  water.  Half  of  the  house  was  built  over  the  water,  so  we 
always  had  the  waves.  It  was  lovely.  My  father  was  responsible 
for  that.  He  wanted  to  have  us  on  the  beach  where  we  could  grow 
up  very  naturally.  He  was  very  influenced  by  my  mother's  mother, 
and  he  wanted  us  to  be  out  of  doors  and  healthy  and  so  forth. 

So,  half  of  the  house  was  over  the  water,  built  by  an  engineer 
for  his  own  family.   (My  father,  you  know,  would  insist  on  being 
very  secure.)  Another  early  memory  is  that  he  always  played  the 
piano  when  we  were  going  to  sleep.  So,  I  didn't  think  I  could 
live  without  music.  I  just  didn't  know  how  I  could  get  married 
and  leave  his  piano.   [Laughter] 

And  there  is  another  early  memory „  I  can  very  vividly  remem 
ber  my  mother  dancing  in  the  living  room,  which  seemed  large  to 
me,  but  which  must  have  seemed  very  small  to  them,  while  he  played 
the  piano.  They  spent  evening  after  evening  doing  that.  That's 


OEloel: 


Riess: 


OEloel: 


how  she  survived  Alameda,  which  was  nowhere,  especially  then.  It 
was  just  nowhere. 

Do  you  think  that  she  really  needed  to  "be  with  people,  when  you 
say  that  it  was  "nowhere?" 

Well,  all  of  the  people  she  knew  there  played  bridge  and  went  to 
movies.  There  were  no  artistic  interests  there  at  all.  So,  she 
was  pretty  starved.  I  think  that  it  stimulated  her  choreographic 
interests,  having  my  father  at  the  piano,  wanting  her  to  pursue 
dance  rather  than  her  art  major. 

He's  the  one  who  turned  her  around  to  pursue  dance  and  he 
supported  it  with  the  music  totally.  He's  done  it  the  whole  time 
and  I  imagine  that  some  of  those  classes  take  great  patience  on 
his  part.  I  mean,  it  does  when  you  play  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  for  classes. 

But  he  was  the  one  who  turned  her  around  to  dance.  Her 
sister  [Rhea]  was  the  athlete,  and  could  just,  athletically,  dance 
circles  around  her.  So,  Mother  specialized  in  arm  work,  in  which 
even  my  daughter  tells  me  that  I  haven't  reached  what  my  mother 
has.   [Laughter]  I  know  that  my  daughter's  working  very  hard  on 
it  because  she  realizes  what  my  mother  has. 


Mrs.  Boynton  and  the  Unfolding  Life  at  the  Temple  of  the  Wings 


Riess:   Do  you  think  that  your  father  was  directed  to  do  this  by  your  grand 
mother?  Do  you  feel  that  there  was  any  special  communication 
between  them? 

OEloel:  He  became  acquainted  with  the  family,  you  heard,  in  Napa  Valley? 
Riess:   Yes. 

OEloel:  No.  I  just  had  a  feeling  that  my  grandmother  was  very  happy  to 
put  her  eldest  daughter  in  his  hands.  I  don't  know  whether  my 
grandmother  visualized  a  dance  career,  but  she  would  be  very 
happy  with  it.  She  was  happy  with  it,  but  I  have  no  idea 
whether  she  had  that  in  her  mind  ahead  of  time. 

Riess:   But  somebody  had  to  have  a  dance  career  in  that  family. 

OEloel:   It  would  seem  so,  but  I  think  that  they  were  too  busy  living  to 
fret.  I  think  that  things  unfolded.  You  know,  my  grandparents 


OEloel:  were  Christian  Scientists,  and  they  wouldn't  worry  about  whether 
something  was  going  to  happen  or  not.  They  might  have  their  own 
way  of  hoping  that  it  would  happen,  but  I  never  heard  anything  to 
suggest  [that  they  worried  about  it] . 

Riess:   When  you  use  the  word  "unfolded,"  I  wonder  if  it  brings  the  asso 
ciation  to  Christian  Science? 

OEloel:  No.  What  brought  it  to  me  was  whether  they  could  be  concerned 

that  a  tradition  was  carried  out.  And,  being  Christian  Scientists, 
they  wouldn't  be  concerned,  I  don't  think. 

I  don't  know  how  this  is  going  to  sound,  but  they  were  so 
convinced  that  the  right  things  were  going  to  happen,  that  I  don't 
think  that  they  worried  about  details.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Riess:   It  makes  sense,  but  I  also  can  believe  that  in  someone's  heart  of 
hearts  there  was  the  wish.  Maybe  if  your  grandmother  had  been 
very  powerful  and  strong-- 

OEloel:  She  was.  She  was  much  more  involved  in  her  own  living.  I  don't 
think  that  she  had  time  to  worry  about  what  came  after.  She  was 
a  very  strong  personality.  I  think  that  she  was  so  full  of  her 
own  life,  that  I  can't  imagine  her  being  too  concerned  about 
things  being  carried  on. 

Although,  they  did  leave  the  house  to  my  mother  and  father, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  property  up  there  to  my  aunt,  who  was 
the  second  child  and  very  close  to  my  mother. 

And,  of  course,  all  the  boys  had  to  recover  from  their  up 
bringing  in  togas  and  so  forth.  I  think  that  they  were  quite 
resentful  of  their  upbringing  and  were  not  as  close  to  my  grand 
parents  as  were  the  two  girls  and  their  baby  sister  Miriam,  who 
died  in  her  early  30s. 

I  think  that  my  mother  was  the  only  one  who  didn't  question 
their  upbringing  at  all.  I've  since  heard  that  my  Aunt  Rhea 
thought  that  it  was  a  shame  that  they  moved  from  the  security  of 
their  very  conventional  and  well  established  home  in  Alameda.  She 
really  thought  that  that  was  too  bad  to  have  made  that  move  and 
to  have  gotten  out  on  a  limb. 

The  Temple  was  always  a  problem,  one  way  or  another,  and  they 
never  had  the  security.  And  I  think  that  she  would  have  really 
liked  to  have  had  that  security.  Now  my  mother  would  never  have 
thought  of  questioning  that.  She  was  so  startled!  Her  sister 
just  told  her  about  this,  and  she  was  so  startled  that  her  sister 
had  ever  entertained  such  thoughts,  because  they  were  very  small 
when  they  moved — about  ten  or  eleven. 


Riess:   Yes.  That's  interesting  that  your  mother  didn't  know  about  it 
until  years  later „ 

OEloel:  Yes.  It  was  just  since  my  aunt  was  remarried.  She  married  some 
one  whom  she  admires  for  the  same  reason  that  she  admired  her  own 
father.  And  one  of  the  things  that  she  admired  about  her  own 
father  was  that  he  was  a  very  excellent  businessman  and  an  earner 
of  money.  He  could  really  provide.  Until  he  was  "drowned,"  he 
was  a  very  successful  lawyer.  [Laughter] 

Riess:   But  the  Temple  didn't  drown  him  in  the  beginning,  did  it? 

OEloel:  I  don't  know,  but  there  were  ups  and  downs  in  the  building  of  it. 
I  just  heard  that  there  were  times  when  things  were  terribly 
tight  and  then  times  when  things  were  flush.  My  mother  said 
that  it  was  either  feast  or  famine  in  those  years. 

It  wasn't  that  my  grandfather  didn't  make  a  great  deal. 
It  was  that  my  grandmother  had  a  very  grand  idea,  you  know! 
[Laughter]  So,  this  came  out  because  Rhea  remarried  and  her 
husband  has  the  qualities  that  she  admired  so  much  in  her  own 
father . 

Riess:   So,  she  probably  quietly  identified  with  your  grandfather  rather 
than  your  grandmother. 

OEloel:  Yes.  Actually,  in  temperament  and  looks,  my  mother  resembles 
him.  He  was  the  oil  on  the  water  and  my  mother  is  very  much 
that  way.  And  then,  of  course,  her  golden  curly  hair  and  her 
fair  complexion  came  from  my  grandfather.  The  high  coloring 
came  from  my  grandmother.  She  had  very  vivid  coloring.  She 
came  from  a  red-headed  mother,  and  from  a  very  dark  father. 
And  she  got  a  fantastic  combination.  Daddy  said  that  she  had 
the  most  gorgeous  auburn  hair  that  he  had  ever  seen — ever! — 
and  dark  eyes  and  very  rosy  cheeks  and  no  freckles. 

And  my  grandmother  was  very  jealous  of  her  hair,  because  her 
own  mother  would  deliberately  walk  down  the  street  behind  her 
and  listen  to  the  comments.  She  was  so  jealous  of  her  hair! 
My  father  said  that  there  has  never  been  any  hair  like  it.  So, 
she  was  quite  spectacular.  She  was  really  something! 

Riess:   And  she  was  able  to  communicate  a  sense  that  all  things  would 
work  out  for  the  best,  but  it  doesn't  sound  that  this  went  all 
the  way  through  to  her  children. 

OEloel:  No.  It  isn't  that  placid.  These  undercurrents  are  very  hard 
for  me  to  consider  because  I  wasn't  aware  of  them.  I  think 
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that  I  was  like  my  mother  in  just  accepting  things  as  they  came. 
I  didn't  question  either. 

That's  -what  your  mother  said,  that  she  was  too  busy  living  also. 

Yes.  I  just  had  no  feelings  about  that  at  all.  I  think  that  my 
grandmother  stimulated  rebellion  by  being  a  strong  person, 
especially  in  the  boys.  And,  of  course,  my  notorious  Uncle  Judd 
has  gone  full  circle!   [Laughter]  I  think  that  he's  very  much 
like  his  mother  now.  And  she  tolerated  it.  It  didn't  upset  her 
like  it  upset  his  father. 

Was  your  grandmother  someone  whom  you  had  to  explain  away,  or 
were  you  always  very  clear  in  your  mind  about  her  difference? 

It  was  something  that  never  worried  me  like  it  worried  my 
cousins  who  had  the  name  Boynton.  They  evidently  had  some  real 
worries  that  I  was  completely  free  of.  People  would  say,  "Oh, 
you're  one  of  the  crazy  Boyntons  from  that  hill."  Kids  get  upset 
by  things  like  that. 

Boynton  was  the  name  that  was  always  associated  with  the  hill? 

Yes.  Quitzow  was  very  recent  up  there.  My  grandparents  only 
died  ten  or  more  years  ago.  Till  then,  there  was  really  no 
association  with  Quitzow  up  there,  except  through  the  dancing. 
From  the  dancing  contacts,  they  realized  that  Quitzow  was  up 
there,  but  as  far  as  the  community  went,  it  was  always  Boynton. 

So,  it  always  was  the  boys'  battle  rather  than  the  girls'. 

Yes.  You  see,  some  of  the  boys  were,  it  seemed,  rescued  by 
wives  who  were  much  more  practical,  because  this  would  attract 
the  boys.  So,  they  would  have  children  who  maybe  were  less 
artistically  inclined.  And  then  having  the  name,  the  stigma — 
they  didn't  like  it. 

And  then  Mother,  in  particular,  married  someone  who  was 
attracted  by  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  family  and  who  had 
become  a  family  friend.  And  so,  we  didn't  have  the  stigma  of 
the  name  and  everything  was  just  fine.  We  loved  it!   In  fact, 
when  we  used  to  go  up  to  visit  our  grandparents,  to  that  house,  I 
would  have  butterflies  all  the  way  up  along  Buena  Vista.  I  would 
just  have  butterflies  about  going  to  that  beautiful  temple. 

We  didn't  call  it  that,  though.  It  was  just  the  family  home. 
It  had  that  name  always,  but  no  one  referred  to  it.  We  always 
called  it  "up  on  the  hill."  Since  the  studio  has  been  more  active 


OEloel:  as  a  professional  endeavor,  we've  used  "the  Temple"  ["Temple  of 

the  Wings"]  as  a  name  much  more  in  our  everyday  talking.  We  never 
used  it  when  we  were  little. 

But  I  distinctly  remember  going  up  there  and  having  butter 
flies  right  here!   [Gestures  with  laughter] 

Riess:   When  you  went  up  here,  it  was  from  the  house  in  Alameda? 

OEloel:  Yes,  It  wasn't  too  frequent.  It  was  a  long  way  then.  It  was  a 
long  way  for  us  to  come. 

Riess:   And  would  your  grandmother  greet  you  as  a  fairly  stately  figure? 

OEloel:  Oh!  The  relationship  with  my  grandparents  is  interesting.  You 
see,  my  grandfather  is  the  one  whom  my  mother  is  very  much  like. 
He  was  very  warm  and  affectionate  and  he  just  adored  us.  And 
my  grandmother  adored  us  too,  but  really  required  the  reverse, 
you  see.  It  was  hard  to  explain,  but  she  was  the  center.  So,  I 
never  got  this  warmth  from  my  grandmother  that  I  got  from  my 
grandfather,  because  she  was  an  only  child  and  was  a  very  strong 
personality  and  she  was  the  one  that  received. 

Riess:   I  see.  So,  you  would  have  gone  racing  up  the  steps  to  her  rather 

than — 

OEloel:  Oh,  she  was  always  very  affectionate.  We  always  hugged  and  kissed 
and  everything  like  that.  Of  course!  But  she  was  very  strict, 
I  think,  after  having  eight  children,  in  portioning  out  just 
what  we  should  have  to  eat.  If  we  wanted  more,  it  was — you  know. 
And  this  we  weren't  used  to,  because  there  were  only  two  of  us, 
and  so  we  could  usually  have  what  we  wanted. 

Mother  was  a  little  bit  strict,  having  the  same  background. 
But  she  only  had  two  of  us,  so  she  wasn't  quite  so  strict.  But 
she  was  much  stricter  than  we  are  in  this  day  and  age. 

Riess:   Would  she  say,  "Now  you're  going  to  your  grandmother's.  Behave 
in  such  and  such  a  way."   Was  she  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
she  wasn't  quite  so  strict? 

OEloel:  No.  I  don't  remember  her  worrying  about  our  behavior.  Oh  no! 
My  grandmother  didn't  worry  about  our  behavior  either,  I  don't 
think.  There  was  no  problem,  no  thought  of  us  misbehaving! 

We  went  up  there  and  ran  all  over  the  hills,  you  know.  It 
was  very  free.  They  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  property,  and 
there  was  no  worry  about  discipline  up  there  that  I  can  remember. 
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Riess:   I  was  just  suggesting  that  there  might  have  been  different  ways 
of  talking  to  each  other  or  different  sorts  of  behavior  in 
Alameda  that -were  clamped  down  on  when  you  went  up  there. 

OEloel:  Oh  no!  Nothing  like  that.  That  was  just  an  extension  of  our 
home.  And  I  think,  before  I  can  remember,  Mother  would  go  and 
spend,  let's  say,  a  weekend  to  sort  of  take  a  little  rest  over 
there  when  we  were  very  small.  I  think  I've  heard  her  mention 
that. 

And  then,  of  course,  she  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  after 
each  of  us  was  born  over  there  because  the  convalescence  was  quite 
a  big  deal  in  those  days.  They'd  keep  you  in  a  hospital  flat  on 
your  back  for  two  weeks.  What  a  thing  to  recover  from!  So,  she 
was  over  there. 


Sulgwynn  and  Charles,  Keeping  Up  House  and  Spirit,  1930s 


Riess:   And  then  your  father  would  run  things  when  she  was  over  there 
for  the  weekend? 

OEloel:   I  don't  really  recall,  because  we  weren't  involved  with  any 
studio  activities  until  I  was  in  school. 

Riess:   So,  what  was  actually  going  on  in  the  family's  life  when  you 

were  in  Alameda?  In  the  early  years,  it  was  the  late  depression. 

OEloel:   In  the  early  years,  they  were  really  on  their  own  for  keeping 

alive  in  themselves  their  love  of  the  arts.  My  father,  you  know, 

would  spend  all  kinds  of  time  with  the  piano.  He  always  has 

done  that.  And  Mother  would  take  every  opportunity  to  be  dancing. 

Her  domestic  life  took  a  lot  more  time  than  it  does  nowadays, 
because  I  don't  think  that  she  had  a  washing  machine  till  we  were 
out  of  our  babyhood.  When  she  really  needed  it,  she  didn't  have 
it  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  was  always  putting  more  washes 
on  the  line!  We  had  about  six  porches  running  the  length  of  one 
side  of  the  house.  Some  were  one  above  the  other. 

Riess:   It  sounds  like  a  great  house.  Is  it  still  there? 

OEloel:   It  was  a  charming  house!   Oh,  it's  on  one  of  those  hideous  canals; 
and  it's  been  made  into  a  multiple  dwelling.  It's  just  criminal! 
And  for  a  while,  before  they  did  that,  it  was  boarded  up,  and  that 
was  even  more  horrible  to  look  at.   I  think  that  they  built  in  all 
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But  we  were  raised  on  the  porch  that  was  right  over  the 
water.  They  were  very  strict  and  very  protective,  and  they 
figured  that  we  had  each  other  to  play  with.  And  we  spent  all  of 
our  play  time  on  this  porch.  We  had  a  marvelous  time  "because  we 
both  were  very  good  at  make-believe  and  we  did  all  kinds  of 
things  together. 

My  brother  is  a  lot  like  my  mother  in  being  very  easy  to 
get  along  with.  We  had  the  kiddie  squabbles,  but,  as  a  brother, 
he  was  not  like  the  boys  I  really  didn't  want  to  be  around.  You 
know — the  little  boys  who  are  really  nasty!  He  was  never  like 
that.  He  was  a  tease,  because  it  runs  in  the  Boynton  family,  but 
we  played  all  through  our  early  childhood.  They  didn't  let  us  out 
on  the  street  for  a  long,  long  time,  until  we  were  in  school  and 
a  family  of  eleven  kids — two  Catholic  families,  one  with  six  and 
one  with  five — moved  in  next  door.  And  the  hospital  across  the 
street,  which  was  a  big  hospital  in  Alameda,  was  worried  sick  when 
they  heard  that  eleven  kids  were  moving  in  across  the  street. 
[Laughter]  But  they  were  as  good  as  gold,  being  very,  very  good 
Catholics . 

And  we  had  a  marvelous  time  with  companionship  then!  We 
were  about  in  first  or  second  grade  by  then,  when  they  moved  in. 
And  then  my  parents  would  let  us  play  with  everybody,  like  the 
other  children,  but  they  didn't  before  that. 

Were  they  both  more  or  less  home  during  the  day? 

Mother  was  always  home,  yes. 

When  did  the  Pasmore  studio  business  begin  in  your  life? 

Not  until  I  was  eleven.  And,  meanwhile,  when  we  got  into  grammar 
school  in  Alameda,  my  mother  did  start  teaching  in  the  ballroom 
basement  of  the  mayor  of  Alameda. 

Oh,  that's  right.  I  don't  really  want  to  be  up  that  far  then. 
So,  your  mother  was  at  home. 

Looking  after  the  family,  which  was  a  full  time  job. 
Did  she  do  any  of  the  art  things,  as  you  remember? 

She  sewed  beautifully,  exquisite  things  for  us  to  wear.  I  mean  these 
little  dresses  that  were  smocked.  And  she  sewed  for  my  brother 
until  he  was  in  school  too,  because  he  had  gorgeous,  gorgeous,  little 
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OEloel:  legs.  You  can  see  that  he  must  have  had  them!   [Laughter]  So, 
she  loved  to  put  him  in  postage  stamp  pants,  as  she  called  them. 

And  I  think  that  when  Christmas  presents  were  needed,  she 
always  hand -made  them.  She  could  crochet  and  embroider  and  knit. 
She  was  very  accomplished  in  all  those  things. 

Riess:   And  your  father  was  at  home  too? 
OEloel:  He  was  an  insurance  broker. 

Riess:   Yes.  And  then  there  is  a  point  where  he  just  decides  to  abandon 
that. 

OEloel:  Well,  that  was  after  we  were  in  college,  I  think.  That  was  quite 
late,  in  my  memory.  Maybe  he  was  with  the  company  and  then  became 
a  broker  earlier.  That  would  have  been  a  change.  But  I'm  not  at 
all  clear  on  that. 

Riess:   I  had  the  feeling  that  he  gave  up  work  during  the  depression. 

OEloel:  Oh!  During  the  depression,  he  was  home.  Yes.  He  was  home, 
because  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  us  and  he  spent  a  lot  of 
time  flying  kites  out  on  these  huge  beaches!  We'd  go  out  for  a 
mile!  Amd  he  must  have  been  really  beside  himself.  So,  he  was 
home.  But  by  the  time  we  were  in  school,  I  think  that  he  was 
back  commuting  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  time  we  were  in  grammar 
school.  I'm  sure.  Oh,  well,  that  is  early.  It's  very  hard  to 
remember. 

But  he  helped  Mother  too,  I  know,  when  he  was  home.  And  we 
had  the  resources  to  make  our  big  purchases  during  the  depression 
at  the  low  prices.  You  know,  like  the  first  radio,  the  first  car, 
the  first  washing  machine,  and  the  furniture  I  now  have,  which  was 
really  very  nice.  All  that  was  bought  at  those  fantastically  low 
prices,  because  he  did  have  the  resources  and  he  felt  it  was  the 
right  time  to  do  it.  But  I  think  that  he  was  a  little  frantic 
with  the  lay-off.  But  I  still  think  that  he  always  planned  so 
carefully,  financially,  that  he  was  more  frantic,  maybe,  about 
the  time. 

Riess:   I  know  that  he  does  a  lot  of  cooking  now.  Did  he  always? 

OEloel:  Yes.  He  always  has.  Not  routine  cooking,  but  anything  special. 
Especially  in  my  college  years,  when  there  were  lots  of  young 
people  around,  we'd  have  these  big  Sunday  dinners  that  he  would 
make.  We'd  have  Italian  polenta  and  chili.  And  one  of  my  very 
favorites  was  his  homemade  Scotch  broth  from  scratch.  Oh,  it 
was  so  good!  That  was  really  good! 
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OEloel:   I'm  afraid  that  cooking  doesn't  run  in  the  women  of  the  family. 
My  grandmother  used  to  make  horrible  things!  She'd  mix  all  the 
things  together.   [Laughter]  My  mother  knew  that  she  had  no  real 
flair  for  it.  You  know,  my  husband  knows  how  to  season,  and  he 
does  very  much  what  my  father  did.  When  it's  something  very 
special  for  people  who  are  coming,  it ' s  often  my  husband  who  will 
do  it.  His  mother  was  not  a  good  cook  because  she  was  raised  by 
a  grandmother  who  was  practically  a  professional  cook.  So,  his 
mother  never  learned  to  cook  either.  So,  he  was  not  scared  off  by 
this. 

I  know  some  boys  who  got  the  drift  of  things  up  there  were 
definitely  cooled!   [Laughter]  And,  of  course,  this  wouldn't  have 
bothered  my  husband  at  all.  It  would  have  kind  of  interested  him. 


Overcoming  the  Quitzow  Reserve 


Riess: 
OEloel: 


How  about  your  father's  parents?  Did  you  see  much  of  them? 


Riess: 
OEloel: 


Oh,  yes.  I  was  the  apple  of  my  father's  mother's  eye. 
was  so  bolstered  by  her,  because  there  was  nobody  [else]. 
with  her,  just  like  my  father  was  too,  of  course. 
mad  about  her! 


security 
I  was  it 
So,  I  was  just 


Both  she  and  my  Grandfather  Boynton  had  blue  eyes,  and  they 
were  the  ones  that  you  knew  how  much  you  mattered  to  them.  It 
was  so  easy  for  them  to  relate  and  to  show  how  much  they  cared 
about  the  children,  their  grandchildren.  And  my  grandfather,  on  my 
father's  side,  cared  so  intensely-  -and  this  is  my  father's  problem— 
that  he  hid  it.  My  father's  like  him.  They  care  so  much  that  they 
are  afraid  of  their  feelings.  And  so,  he  was  very  distant  to  us, 
and  it  took  someone  like  my  mother  to  explain  this  to  us  even  about 
my  father. 

She  would  reassure  us  that  he  cared  so  much  that  he  couldn't 
show  it.  I  believe  it.  My  father  knew  this  about  his  own  father. 
He  said  it  many  times. 

I  hadn't  thought  that  your  father  would  be  like  that. 

He  has  a  tremendous  reserve.  My  daughter  is  like  him  very  much 
and  my  brother  has  that.  Someone  explained  to  me  that  my  daughter 
got  along  with  animals  so  fantastically  well  because  she  could 
completely  give  herself  to  loving  them,  with  no  fear  of  being 
rejected.  Because  if  an  animal  didn't  like  it,  it  was  only  an 
animal,  and  it  didn't  know  what  it  was  doing,  anyway. 
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OEloel:  But  she's  always  shielded  herself  from  people  in  a  protective 
[way].  And  my  brother  has  always  been  like  that.  My  father's 
like  that.  It's  almost  as  if  they're  too  sensitive  to  stand  it, 
you  know.  That's  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  So,  I  can  see  this 
trait  in  the  family. 

Riess:   I  think  that  it  very  often  is  triggered  by  having  a  person  of  the 
opposite  temperament  with  whom  you  live  closely.  Maybe  your 
mother's  very  tremendous  ability  to — 

OEloel:  To  go  out?  This  was  developed,  though.  She  was  so  shy  as  a  child 
that  she  would  cross  the  street  so  as  not  to  have  to  say  hello  to 
someone.  So,  my  mother  has  really  developed  something.  It  was 
latent,  it  had  to  be. 

But  she  said  that  her  first  dance  classes  were  organized  by 
a  very  capable  woman  in  Mill  Valley.  The  second  year  the  dance 
classes  were  to  be  organized,  the  woman  handed  her  the  phone.  And 
she  said  that  she  just  about  died.  But  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened. 

Riess:   Oh,  because  now  I  think  of  her  as  being  so  persuasive! 

OEloel:  Oh,  yes!  Totally!  And  I  don't  think  either  of  her  parents  were 

as  shy  as  she.  But  that  shyness  was  one  reason  she  was  just  marvel 
ous  handling  the  young  people  at  the  parties  that  we  had  for  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years — there  were  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  teen  parties  up  there.  The  last  year  was  1970.  Then,  my  brother 
came  back,  and  Lisa,  who  was  the  prime  reason  for  still  having  them, 
had  to  have  the  knee  surgery.  So,  my  mother  let  them  go. 

She  could  tell  when  a  young  person  wasn't  being  unfriendly  or 
snobbish.  She  always  knew  that  they  were  very  shy.  She  knew  exactly 
how  to  handle  them  and  make  them  comfortable.  So,  those  parties 
were  just  such  a  success. 

We  assisted  in  the  last  years,  my  husband  and  I,  and  so  our 
daughter  got  just  a  taste  and  she  wants  it  so  badly!  We're  starting 
them  again,  my  husband  and  I. 

Riess:   Over  there? 

OEloel:  Yes.  Next  weekend,  actually.  Next  Friday. 

Riess:   And  it  won't  be  ballroom  dancing  any  more,  will  it? 

OEloel:  No.  We  decided  that  the  most  fun  during  the  party  years  for  myself 
and  for  my  husband,'  and  even  for  Lisa,  the  little  bit  she  got,  were 
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OEloel:  the  special  practice  sessions  where  we  really  concentrated  on  learn 
ing  more  folk  dances,  more  of  the  elaborate  dances. 

So,  this  is  going  to  be  more  like  the  practices  that  we  used 
to  have  with  the  best  dancers.  We'd  get  the  best  dancers  from  the 
parties  together  at  times  and  practice  to  perform.  And  this  will 
be  more  on  that  order.  It  will  be  a  smaller  group  and  we'll  con 
centrate  more  on  getting  dances  under  control  so  that  we  can  have 
fun  with  them. 

Mother  always  used  a  mixture  of  the  popular  dances  and  the  very 
simple  folk  dances  and  the  squares.  And  we'll  be  using  the  squares, 
too.  She  used  to  get  Bob  to  call  them,  because  he  got  quite  good — 
my  husband.  He  used  to  call  for  300  people  without  a  microphone 
down  at  the  University  of  California.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
called  without  a  microphone!   [Laughter]  So,  he  did  that  for  her 
parties,  too. 


Finding  a  Balance,  for  OEloel 


Riess:   You  sound  very  torn  between  Berkeley  and  San  Rafael. 

OEloel:  Oh,  this  is  all  in  Berkeley. 

Riess:   I  know.  But  if  Lisa  has  all  that  fun  over  in  Berkeley — 

OEloel:   Oh,  yes.  San  Rafael  is  where  we  sleep,  because  on  the  weekends  we 
are  at  Spring  Hill,  which  is  just  a  lovely  piece  of  land  with  a 
view  of  Freestone  Valley,  and  woods  and  open  spaces.  It's  just  a 
beautiful  combination.  It's  exquisite.  We  found  it  about  the  time 
that  most  people  have  their  first  child,  and  once  that  was  totally 
ours,  my  husband  was  ready  for  the  child!   [Laughter]  This  really 
seemed  like  the  timing  of  one's  first  child.  Then,  Lisa  and  Eric 
came  along.  And  now  we  spend  every  weekend  up  there.  We  have  a 
brand-new  foal  and  a  beautiful  Appaloosa  as  well.  And  my  son  has  a 
very,  very  nice — these  are  the  newest  acquisitions  and  his  is  the 
newest  of  all — a  very  nice  quarter  horse  that  is  just  excellently 
trained. 

But  we  started  out  with  a  burro,  which  is  still  there.  But 
burros  don't  work  out  very  well,  so  then  we  went  on  to  a  little 
Shetland  pony  because  it  was  close  to  the  ground  and  safe.  And 
they're  willful!  So  then,  Lisa  didn't  manage  the  pony  until  she 
was  much  too  big  for  it.  So,  then  we  went  on  to  an  old  neighbor 
hood  gelding,  sixteen  hands  high,  a  Palomino.  He  was  already 
twenty-eight.  And  so  we  have  him. 


OEloel:  What  happened  then  was  that  Lisa  was  still  down  on  the  pony, 

because  he  was  a  handful,  and  little,  tiny  Eric  was  up  on  this 
nice  old  gelding  and  he  learned  to  ride  on  the  gelding.  He  was 
so  excellent  for  a  young  child. 

Then,  after  that,  Lisa  still  needed  something  to  graduate 
to,  since  she  was  still  down  on  this  little,  tiny  pony.  And  then 
we  got  the  Appaloosa  mare.  She  was  just  lovely  and  we  bred  her 
to  an  Arabian.  And  now  she  has  a  new  baby. 

Riess:   And  they  all  make  do  while  you're  gone? 

OEloel:  We  have  a  woman  there  who  comes  every  day  to  feed  them  for  a 
minimal  amount,  which  is  amazing.  But  she  has  always  looked 
after  animals  in  the  neighborhood.  Somebody  would  be  out  of 
town  and  she'd  feed  the  cows.  So,  she's  been  just  great.  And 
then  more  recently,  since  the  foal  was  born  and  since  our  old 
gelding  and  pony  are  getting  very  old,  Lisa  has  a  little  girl 
friend  who  comes  the  other  time  of  day.  So,  they're  getting  fed 
twice  a  day,  for  the  moment. 

This  little  girl  friend  learned  to  ride  with  us  and  she's 
very  eager  to  help.  So,  you  see,  we  have  a  terribly  varied  life. 
We  sleep  here  in  San  Rafael.  We're  up  there  at  Spring  Hill  or 
in  Berkeley  for  our  biggest  interests  and  then  in  the  mountains 
in  the  summer,  in  the  Sierras.  So,  once  Lisa  said  out  at  school 
that  she  has  four  homes.  They  were  talking  about  something  and 
she  said  that  she  guessed  that  she  had  four  homes.  And  they 
said,  "Oh!"  And  then  she  told  them  about  it  and  they  said,  "Oh, 
how  wonderful!"   [Laughter] 

Riess:   Yes.  What  happens  in  the  Sierras?  Do  you  have  a  house  up  there? 

OEloel:  No.  We  hike  and  camp.  We've  gone  on  Sierra  Club  trips  and  my 
husband  has  always  been  very  active  in  the  Sierra  Club  and  he's 
led  a  lot.  But  he's  so  family-centered  that  I  never  really  could 
do  what  my  brother's  done  and  devote  full  time  to  dance.  I  would 
have  cut  myself  off  from  too  much  that  I  wanted,  that  I  should 
have  wanted  if  I  had  a  family.  Especially  marrying  someone  who 
wasn't  going  to  go  off  to  a  job  and  forget  us. 

He  teaches  chemistry  at  the  College  of  Marin  and  he  enjoys 
it.  He  just  enjoys  young  people  so  immensely,  including  his  own. 
And  you  just  can't  fail  to  appreciate  something  like  this.  We 
had  a  few  ups  and  down  but  I  learned  that  it ' s  just  too  valuable 
to  jeopardize. 

Riess:   But  there  have  been  times  when  you  can  really  expand  what  you 
are  doing. 
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OEloel:  Oh,  yes,  because  he  is  not  like  some  husbands  who  would  be  so 

distressed  that  I  wasn't  the  perfect  homemaker  and  that  I  didn't 
always  cook  for  him  in  advance,  if  I  was  going  to  miss,  you  know, 
because  he  can  cook.  Most  wives  are  very  particular  about  not 
making  their  husbands  feel  their  careers.  The  ones  that  I've 
known  have  been. 

But  he  was  always  very  capable  of  holding  up  his  end  and 
sometimes  the  whole  thing.   [Laughter]  That  was  when  it  was  bad! 
When  I  was  dancing  with  Charles  Weidman,  both  times,  he  was  left 
as  mother  and  father,  with  everything  on  his  shoulders,  bread 
winner  and  the  children! 

Mess:   I  don't  know  nearly  enough  about  your  career. 

OEloel:  Well,  in  his  way,  he  has  made  it  possible  for  me  in  the  way  that 
my  father  made  it  for  my  mother.  But  he's  been  more  threatened, 
because  he  isn't  right  in  the  same  channel.  So,  I'd  say  that  it 
wasn't  as  smooth.  But  he's  so  sympathetic  to  people  doing  what's 
in  them. 


Riess:   Well,  have  you  been  off  for  periods  of  time  and  then  back? 

OEloel:  No.  The  only  time  that  I  was  away  was  in  1953,  when  I  went  to 

Connecticut  College  as  a  bride!  And  he  was  to  come  back  for  the 
last  two  weeks  and  the  Sierra  Club  wouldn't  release  him.  That 
was  just  the  most  awful  blow!  So,  there  we  were  on  our  first 
wedding  anniversary,  three  thousand  miles  apart. 

And  then,  you  know,  I  wouldn't  do  it  again.  When  I  finally 
did  it  again  it  was  in  196^  because  he  came  with  us.  But  that 
was  eleven  years  later.  I  went  to  Connecticut  College  again  to 
study  with  all^the  people  whom  I  wanted  to  work  with.  And  that 
mainly  was  Jose  Limon  and  Doris  Humphrey.  And  then  they  brought 
the  school  to  Long  Beach  with  the  people  I  was  most  interested  in 
studying  with  again  in  1968.  And,  of  course,  this  was  much  more 
reasonable.  So,  I  did  go  to  Long  Beach  for  six  weeks  because  it 
had  been  another  four  years,  and  Bob  thought  that  he  could  survive! 
[Laughter] 

Riess:   And,  in  the  meantime,  do  you  dance  in  the  living  room? 

OEloel:  No,  no.  Here,  no.  In  the  early  sixties,  there  were  three  years 
of  summer  courses  that  first  went  two  weeks  and  then  three  weeks 
with  May  O'Donnell,  who  was  someone  I  enjoyed  working  with.  She's 
from  a  Graham  background. 

Bob  would  coordinate  his  mountain  hikes  with  his  men  friends, 
which  were  more  strenuous,  with  those  sessions.  And  that  worked 
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OEloel:  out  well.  And  then  I  did  teach  some  summer  sessions  for  the 

Peters  Wright  dtudio  in  San  Francisco  and  twice  at  Mills.  There 
were  various  things  that  I'd  do  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer. 
He  was  never  happy  about  this  happening  in  the  summer,  because 
one  reason  that  he  went  into  teaching  was  to  have  these  summers 
available.  And  he  planned  his  life  around  that.  So,  he  was 
never  too  pleased. 

But  we  had  nice  compromises  like  his  trips  and  things  like 
that.  But  I've  tried  to  go  easy  in  the  summers.  So,  other  than 
that,  I  danced  at  the  studio.  It's  like  I'm  two  different 
people.  When  I'm  here  in  San  Rafael  it's  very  unusual  for  me  to 
get  wrapped  up  in  a  dance  project  unless  I'm  planning  a  lesson 
with  music.  Then  I  can.  But  I  rarely  do  that.  Usually  I  can 
sit  and  write  the  lesson  plans,  you  know.  But  I  don't  dance  here, 

I  get  over  there  to  the  studio  enough  to  try  to  keep  in  good 
enough  shape.  So,  that's  where  I  work.  And  since  my  brother's 
there  and  I  can  work  with  his  advanced  group  and  do  his  advanced 
techniques,  that  has  been  just  great  for  me.  When  it's  so  handy, 
I  don't  even  give  a  second  thought  to  these  summer  courses, 
these  professional  courses.  I  don't  worry  about  those  as  I  feel 
no  need  for  them  with  Vol  here. 


OEloel  and  Vol,  Growing  Up  In  and  Out  of  Dance 


Riess:   So,  the  Pasmore  studio  business  began  when  you  were  about — ? 

OEloel:  When  I  was  about  eleven.  Then  we  got  into  the  ballroom  and  the 
folk  and  square,  as  well  as  the  other.  And  while  we  were  at 
the  Pasmore  studio,  that  social  area  did  the  best  financially. 
It  sort  of  supported  the  art  form  in  a  way.  Although,  Mother 
was  plenty  busy,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  very  busy  because  I 
guess  that  I  took  part  in  those  classes  and  assisted  and  could 
teach  from  the  time  that  I  was  thirteen,  when  I  was  needed. 

I  went  to  a  private  school  where  Motlier  taught  in  order  for 
us  to  attend.  It  was  the  Bentley  school.  They  always  would  say, 
"Well,  she  could  be  doing  straight  'A'  work  if  she  weren't  so 
distracted."    [Laughter]  And  my  parents  never  worried  about 
how  we  studied  or  when  we  studied.  They  said  that  it  was  up  to 
us  to  work  it  out  and  get  good  grades!  We  had  to  make  time  for 
our  studies  and  make  time  for  our  responsibilities  at  the  studio. 
That  was  up  to  us. 

Riess:   Responsibilities  at  the  studio? 
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OEloel:  Attending  classes  that  we  were  expected  to  attend  and  helping 
classes  we  were  expected  to  help. 

Riess:   No  question  but  what  you  wanted  to  be  dancing? 

OEloel:  No.  I  didn't  ever  question  it.  My  brother,  being  a  boy,  went 

through  that— he  danced,  oh,  you  probably  saw  that  little  picture 
of  him.  He  even  did  a  solo  in  the  second  grade  for  a  school 
pageant.  I  think  he  was  "The  Northwind."  There  is  a  beautiful 
leaping  picture  of  him  doing  that.  And  then  he  got  to  the  stage 
where  a  boy — the  same  thing  happened  to  my  son,  who  is  not  an 
athlete  the  way  my  brother  was. 

They  danced  up  to  about  second  grade.  And  then,  you  know, 
there  weren't  enough  boys.  It  was  all  girls.  And  they  were 
suddenly  boys,  and  the  rest  were  girls.  And  so,  Vol  came  back 
into  it  when  Jose  Limon  came  to  the  west  coast  and  Vol  was  about 
eleven.  And  there  was  still  a  certain  amount  of  coercion  needed 
even  then. 

Vol  was  quiet  and  very  easy  to  live  with,  but  he  had 
resistance  to  some  things  and  he  had  his  own  way  around  some 
things.  So,  I  think  that  he  got  really  inspired  by  Jose  Limon. 
Obviously!   [Laughter]   But  he  didn't  pursue  it  eagerly  until  he 
was  in  college.  Then  he  became  the  first  male  member  of  the 
college  dance  group,  which  was  Orchesis,  and  then  the  first  presi 
dent.  He  choreographed  like  crazy.  He'd  be  up  all  night  with 
his  architectural  projects  and  he'd  be  choreographing  for  the 
programs . 

Riess:   Why  did  he  think  that  he  had  to  do  both?  You  had  to  do  both,  too. 

OEloel:  There  was  no  question  that  we  weren't  going  to  college.  And  we 
were  going  to  the  University  of  California.  We  just  knew  it 

always . 

r 

Riess:   I  guess  that  I'm  just  being  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  wasn't 
possible  to  be  a  dance  major. 

OEloel:  Oh,  noa  And  we  were  both  going  to  the  University  of  California 
because  my  parents  felt  that  that  was  something  that  they  could 
see  through.  Mills  had  a  dance  major,  but  it  was  so  out  of 
harmony  with  anything  that  we  felt  was  dance  at  that  time. 

The  only  thing  that  ever  brought  us  into  modern  dance  was 
Jose  Limon 's  approach,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  with  us  those  two 
years,  and  we  just  thought  he  was  fantastic.  Oh,  my  father  loved 
him!  Has  he  spoken  to  you  about  that?  Jose  Limon  was  just  out 
of  this  world!  He  made  it  possible  for  us  to  blend  our  background 
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OEloel:  with  the  modern  dance  movement.  Up  until  then,  there  was  just 
no  way.  And,  of  course,  at  Mills,  they  were  on  a  completely 
different  track  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  that  we  even  gave 
Mills  a  second  thought,  because  financially  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  too. 

So,  it  was  the  idea  of  getting  something  solid.  My  father 
was  very  anxious  that  I  be  able  to  support  myself  and  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  whoever  I  might  marry.  Little  did  he  know  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to  worry!   [Laughter]  But  he  really  had  a  thing 
about  that!  He  didn't  want  me  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  someone  who 
would  support  me  and  then  not  be  able  to  support  myself. 

Riess:   At  the  mercy  of!  Gosh! 

OEloel:  Well,  that's  pretty  strong,  maybe.  But  he  felt  very  strongly 

about  my  being  self-sufficient.  I  know  that.  Always.  I  guess 
that  things  had  happened  in  his  own  life  to  make  him  think  that 
that  was  terribly  valuable. 


"women ' s 


Well,  you  know,  my  father  and  my  husband  are  the  original 
libbers"  really.  They  have  never  put  women  in  a  niche 
that  was  only  domestic,  ever.  They  always  felt  that  their 
talents  were  there,  just  as  much  as  a  man's,  and  that  if  they 
couldn't  be  expressed,  the  chances  of  being  healthy  mentally  were 
threatened.  My  father  especially.  I  guess  he  saw  this  happen 
to  his  own  mother,  who  was  tremendously  gifted  in  an  era  when  the 
woman  had  to  be  in  the  home  to  make  her  husband  feel  that  he  was 
doing  a  proper  job.  So,  my  father  had  very  strong  ideas  on  that. 

My  husband's  always  been  that  way  about  his  students,  too. 
He's  just  that  way!  So,  when  these  articles  come  out  about  the 
new  look  in  sharing  everything,  we  look  at  them  and  laugh  because 
we  figured  all  that  out  long  ago.  Bob  has  talked  like  that 
forever. 


Plans,  "Might  Have  Eeens" 


Riess:   I  know  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about  the  role  of  your  father  and 
about  how  people  maybe  don't  see  how  much  he  does  up  there.  Do 
you  think  that  in  some  way  as  your  mother  has  blossomed  as  a 
very  capable  person  in  running  things,  your  father  may  have  gotten 
into  a  position  of  being  backgrounded  by  being  married  to  such  a 
strong  woman  at  this  point? 

OEloel:  Well,  at  eighty-four,  I  think  tha^  he's  very  happy,  you  know,  I 
really  do,  because  he's  given  a  great  deal  of  his  energy  into 
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OEloel:  living.  And  if  he  feels  semi-retired,  he  feels  ready  for  it, 
you  know!   [Laughter]  But  I  don't  know  how  retired  he  really 
feels,  because  mother  figures  that  her  teaching  is  completely 
dependent  on  him.  When  she  doesn't  have  him,  she  doesn't  expect 
to  teach.  She  said  that  to  me.  I  don't  know  whether  she  always 
says  that.  But  she  felt  that  it  is  so  much  of  a  team  thing  that 
she  does.  Maybe  if  she  were  younger,  she  would  feel  she  could 
pull  it  together  without  him,  but  she  doesn't  expect  to  now. 
It's  always  been  a  team,  very  much. 

Of  course,  he's  had  the  challenge  of  looking  after  that 
place,  which  has  kept  him  very  active,  because  he  doesn't  like 
to  have  anyone  in  to  do  anything.  He  tries  to  do  everything 
first.  Once  in  a  while,  they  have  to  get  professionals, 
though.  I  won't  say  professional,  though,  it's  just  help  that 
you  pay  too  much  for. 

Riess:   But  when  he  stopped  being  in  the  insurance  business — 

OEloel:  That  was  a  practical  matter  for  him  to  be  an  insurance  salesman. 
It  wasn't  a  career  he  loved.  He  was  excellent  at  it  because  he 
couldn't  talk  to  anyone  without  getting  their  complete  trust. 
You  know,  you  could  picture  that  just  talking  to  him. 

Anyone  that  he  was  advising  would  just  completely  trust  him! 
So,  he  was  just  superior  at  the  work.  But  the  tedious,  practical 
part  of  it  he  tolerated.  And  I  think  that  he  made  up  for  it  all 
with  his  piano  and  with  seeing  the  studio  grow  and  develop.  It 
would  have  been  ideal,  Mother  said,  for  him  to  have  been  a  music 
professor,  or  something,  to  have  gotten  a  degree  and  been  at  a 
university.  She  thought  that  would  have  been  his  forte.  She 
said  this  once  or  twice. 

Riess:   I  was  wondering  at  what  point  she  would  have  been  thinking  that? 

OEloel:  I  think  that  she  said  that  when  we  were  in  college  and  later,  once 
or  twice.  She  didn't  say  it  too  often.  She  said  it  more  than 
once. 

Riess:   Did  he  ever  say  it? 

OEloel:  I  guess  not.  I  don't  think  that  he  would  think  it  amiss,  though. 

Riess:   But  there  were  no  movements  in  that  direction? 

OEloel:  There  was  no  chance.  Things  were  just— you  know.  There  was  no 
chance  to  pause  and  take  a  different  road.  There  were  times,  I 
suppose,  when  he  seemed  too  much  in  the  background,  but  I  think 
he  thought  it  was  worth  it.  And  then  he  is  much  more  of  an 
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OEloel:  introvert  than  my  mother  is.  At  one  time  in  his  life  I'm  sure 

he  planned  to  be  a  professional  performer  at  the  piano.  But  then 
he  decided  he  didn't  have  the  temperament  for  it,  that  it  would 
be  just  too  much  of  a  strain  to  get  any  joy  out  of.  He  did  get 
a  big  kick  out  of  playing  the  organ  for  the  silent  movies,  though. 
All  this  happened  long  before  his  marriage,  though. 

And  now,  particularly  with  the  younger  groups,  he  is  so 
important  with  my  mother's  teaching.  And  he  really  enjoys  the 
little  ones!  He's  marvelous  with  them. 

Do  you  think  that  they  had  the  same  sense  of  things  "unfolding" 
that  your  grandparents  had? 

Oh,  yes.  Other  than  being  extremely  provident,  since  they  would 
never  have  the  luxuries  that  most  of  their  friends,  with  much 
less  ability  to  afford  them,  would  have.  They  simply  never  would 
have  them.  They  were  very,  very  frugal.  That  was  the  main  thing. 
They  wanted  always  to  be  self-sufficient  and  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  their  old  age,  so  that  they  would  never  be  a  burden  to  anyone, 
especially  their  children. 

So,  that's  the  one  thing  that  was  very  strong  in  my  mind 
about  the  way  that  we  lived.  As  far  as  the  future  went,  the 
financial  provision  was  uppermost  in  their  minds,  to  make  sure 
that  that  was  always  secure.  But  I  don't  think  they  really  had 
other  strong  ideas  about  the  future.  I  think  they  dreamed  of  us 
going  on  with  the  dancing.  Now  they,  I  think,  did  dream  about 
that. 

My  grandparents  really  wanted  us  to  get  wound  up  being 
Christian  Scientists,  I  think.  That  was  their  dream,  I'm  sure. 

Riess:   If  you  had  become  really  inspired  leaders  or  something  like  that. 

OEloel:  Yes.  Or  even  if  we  had  accepted  it  completely,  which  we  never 
did,  you  see.  I  think  that  they  were  much  more  concerned  about 
that.  My  parents,  I  think,  dreamed  of  us  going  on  with  dance. 
But  they  never  were  too  pushy  about  that.  They  surrounded  us 
with  it  and  while  we  were  there,  we  had  to  hold  up  our  end  of 
things  by  helping  with  it. 

It  seemed  logical  for  me  to  go  into  something  where  I  could 
use  it,  like  P.E.,  which  was  pretty  grim,  you  know.   [Gestures 
and  laughs]  But  it  was  the  only  practical  thing  for  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  location  of  the  University  and  for  the  money 
that  we  could  afford.  And  then  I  would  have  a  teacher's  creden 
tial  and  my  father  could  relax! 
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OEloel:  And  then  with  Vol,  I  think  they  were  wide  open.  They  wanted 
architecture  "because  it  was  more  practical  than  art.  You  see, 
he'd  been  so  strong  in  art  since  he  was  three.  Maybe  Mother 
mentioned  that  he  did  a  little  picture  with  perspective  when  he 
was  only  three.  Well,  he  was  just  terribly  precocious  and 
gifted. 

So,  they  were  quite  open.  They  pushed  toward  the 
architecture,  because  it  was  more  practical,  and  it  suited  my 
brother.  And  he  did  marvelously  well  in  it. 

Riess:   He  was  a  very  agreeable  soul.  We've  already  established  that. 
So,  to  push  him  into  the  architecture  was  not  a — 

OEloel:  Oh,  he  was.  Well,  they  wouldn't  push  him  into  something.  They 

were  more  sensitive  .than  to  try  to  make  something  out  of  somebody 
who  wasn't  that.  They  knew  where  his  gifts  and  inclinations  lay. 
Let's  say  that  they  encouraged  the  architecture  and  it  was  fine 
with  him.  He  was  just  fascinated  when  he  was  an  architecture 
student,  I  thought.  He  doesn't  talk  much,  but  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  [see  what  he  would  say].  You  got  my  father  to 
talk,  so  you  could  get  my  brother  to  talk.   [Laughter]  He's  not 
verbal.  My  daughter's  like  him. 

So  then,  people  wonder  how  my  father  felt  when  the  dance 
finally  dominated,  after  the  war  when  Vol  could  finally  do  his 
own  thing.  And  it  turned  out  to  be  dance  and  Daddy  was  delighted. 
But  it  hadn't  been,  I  don't  think,  what  my  father  thought  was 
going  to  happen  especially,  because  it's  much  more  awkward  for  a 
man  to  make  a  life,  a  man  who's  supposed  to  maybe  marry  and  have 
a  family,  as  was  the  usual  pattern.  So,  he  was  very  interested 
in  how  my  brother  was  going  to  manage,  but  he  wasn't  at  all 
distressed.  He  wanted  him  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do. 


More  Balancing 


OEloel:  One  thing  that  I  did  want  to  say,  and  I  discovered  this  after  I 
married  and  then  had  children,  was  that  I  was  so  surrounded  by 
dance  that  I  didn't  know  how  much  was  inside  me  and  how  much  was 
outside  me.  I  never  thought  about  it  at  the  time --this  was  much 
later — because  once  I  was  through  that  very  precarious  stage  that 
comes  before  you  marry,  and  so  completely  comfortable  and  relaxed 
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OEloel:  after  being  married,  my  focus  turned  to  dance  with  such  power 
that  my  poor  husband  was  just  floored! 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  must  have  seemed  to  feel  like  he  didn't 
exist,  I  guess,  so  we  had  to  work  that  out.  So,  I  realized  that 
it  took  that.  And  then  again,  the  same  thing  happened  after 
having  children.  It  was  as  if  something  had  been  fulfilled  that 
freed  me  to  focus  on  the  dance  even  more.  And  we  had  to  catch  me 
up  on  that,  because  you  don't  go  along  and  do  these  things  and 
then  discard  them  just  because  you're  free  to  go  in  another 
direction  all  of  a  sudden  inside.   [Laughter]  So,  it  took  those 
things  to  make  me  realize  that  it  was  inside  me. 

I  look  back  over  it  and  I  realize  that  before,  I  didn't 
really  know,  I  was  so  surrounded  that  I  didn't  know  where  I 
was.  And  then  after  these  things  happened  in  my  life,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  inside  me.  So  then,  I  had  to  work  my 
life  to  keep  everybody  happy  with  it  and  not  be  irresponsible 
[laughter],  not  say,  "Oh!  I  must  go  do  this!"  and  dance  my  head 
off  and  drop  everything  on  my  husband's  head.  And  I  did  that  a 
few  times.  But  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  growing  up. 

Riess:   That's  very  interesting.  I  wonder  if  there  was  any  similar 
thing  that  happened  with  your  mother? 

OEloel:  I  wonder.  It  could  easily,  because  she  was  surrounded,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  inside,  too.  She  may  not  even  have  thought  it 
through  that  way.  I  tend  to  do  that.  And  then  I  had  a  friend 
who  helped  me;  the  one  who  explained  my  daughter  with  the 
animals,  versus  my  daughter  with  the  people,  helped  me  figure 
this  other  out.  It  made  so  much  sense,  once  I  figure  it  out. 
She's  quite  a  person — Lore  Fisher-Smith.  A  very  dear  friend. 


The  Atmosphere  of  Isadora 


Tiess:   How  about  Isadora?  How  did  she  figure  in  your  life? 

OEloel:  Um-m-m.  I  can't  put  it  into  words.  She  was  a  kind  of  a  mystic 
figure,  I  guess.  She  had  a  lot  of  atmosphere.  I  was  always 
hearing  this  and  that  about  her.  I  heard  so  much  about  her,  and 
it  was  so  much  a  part  of  my  life,  but  you  know,  I've  never  read 
her  books.  Isn't  that  terrible?  I  have  a  copy  of  the  very 
lovely  book  that  Doris  Herring,  I  believe  it  was,  wrote  such  a 
beautiful  article  about  in  Dance  magazine,  the  exquisite, 
original  copies  of  her  book,  I  think  called  Art  of  the  Dance. 
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OEloel:  I  have  it  in  the  other  room.  My  Mother  gave  me  my  grandmother's 
copy  because  Mother  had  one  of  her  own.  They're  evidently  irre 
placeable.  And  [in  whispered  tones]  I  still  haven't  read  it! 

We've  used  quotes  from  that  I'm  familiar  with,  especially 
before  per forming, and  reading  to  the  students,  and  things  like 
that.  And  I  know  so  much  about  her  through  the  family  discus 
sions.  You  know,  I've just  heard  so  much  about  her  all  my  life. 
I  guess  that  she  feels  like  someone  I  know  about  and  understand 
so  much  better  than  the  people  who  make  movies. about  her. 


Advanced  Technique  and  Teaching 


Riess:   When  Jose  came  on  the  scene,  did  he  eclipse  Isadora  in  any  way 
as  a  kind  of  a  model? 

OEloel:  Well,  you  see,  Isadora  didn't  leave  a  technique  for  developing 

strength,  flexibility  and  so  forth — you  know,  a  formal  technique — 
because  she  herself  used  gymnastics  in  order  not  to  get  into 
patterns  automatically  in  her  dancing.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Riess:   No,, I  don't. 

OEloel:  Very  often,  what  happens,  in  modern  dance  especially,  is  that 

you  use  patterns  you  learn  in  techniques  when  you  are  improvising. 
And  this  is  a  very  natural  thing  to  have  happen.  Well,  Isadora 
wanted  every  creation  of  hers  to  be  new,  not  cliche  or  used 
before.  So,  she  kept  herself  in  training  by  using  gymnastic 
calisthenics,  which  wouldn't  tempt  her  in  a  dance  way. 

So,  Jose  was  our  first  really  rigorous  teacher  of  techniques, 
such  as  plie  and  more  formal  stretching.  He  gave  a  technique  class, 
I  think  that  before  that  mother  gave  a  dance  class  which  was  more 
movement  than  what  you  would  call  the  calisthenics  of  dance,  I 
think.  I  was  younger,  of  course. 

I  just  remember  that  he  brought  in  the  formal  training,  the 
more  formal  training.  Of  course,  you  could  work  hours,  as  mother 
did,  on  heads  and  necks  and  arms  and  learning  to  get  your  toes 
pointed,  and  learning  to  jump  properly,  and  to  run--oh  yes.  She 
really  could  teach  us  to  run.  But  when  it  came  to  the  things 
that  would  seem,  at  that  time,  to  be  more  balletic,  he  brought 
that  kind  of  discipline.  But  it  wasn't  balletic.  It  was  modern. 
(We  did  use  a  barre.  Remember  the  one  we  carried  in  the  car  and 
set  up?  Sulgwynn  Quitzow. ) 


Riess:   And  in  the  years  "before  he  was  a  presence,  were  there  other 
dancers  who  rose  and  fell  on  your  horizon,  so  to  speak? 

OEloel:  Well,  they  had  me  work  with  Ethel  Mandel,  who  studied  at  the 

Elizabeth  Duncan  school.  I  remember  that  because  that  helped  a 
lot  with  the  development  of  the  upper  body.  That  was  what  I 
remember  with  her.  It  was  hard,  too.  That  seemed  relatively 
free,  and  that  was  Duncan. 

Jose  was  the  modern  dancer  who  was,  of  course,  a  big  influence 
in  our  lives.  We  enjoyed  also  studying  with  May  O'Donnell,  who 
was  from  the  Martha  Graham  company  and  was  in  San  Francisco. 
She  and  Jose  were  partners  for  a  while  when  he  was  out  here. 

And  then  Carol  Cudeback  taught  courses  at  the  University 
of  California  that  we  took.  And  she  had  studied  with  the  modern 
dafece  schools  in  the  east. 

Riess:   You  say  "we  took."  Do  you  mean  you  and  your  mother? 

OEloel:  Yes.  Mother  and  I.  They  somehow  got  me  into  the  courses  even 
though  I  was  in  high  school.  I  don '  t  remember  whether  that  was 
a  problem,  but  I  was  able  to  take  quite  a  few  of  these  courses. 
But  they  were  more  supplementary,  whereas  Jose  was  really  a 
tremendous  influence.  We  just  wanted  to  get  everything  and 
remember  everything  that  he  did  and  utilize  it.  There  is  no  one 
that  would  compare  with  him.* 

Later  on,  I  worked  with  Charles  Weidman,  of  course,  and 
performed  some  solos  in  his  works. 

Riess:   Was  he  at  Connecticut? 

OEloel:  He  was  Jose's  teacher.  Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weidman  had  a 
dance  company  and  Jose  was  their  artist  pupil,  their  lead  man. 
So,  my  mother  worked  with  them.  Later  on,  I  worked  with  Charles 
Weidman  one  summer  at  Connecticut,  and  Doris  Humphrey  was  there 
both  summers  when  I  went  back  in  the  early  years.  She  was  dead 
by  the  time  that  I  went  back  again. 

Just  in  the  sixties,  Charles  Weidman  came  west  and  had  these 
performing  workshops  that  I  performed  with.  This^was  very  recent. 
We  use  a  lot  of  his  techniques,  too.  Next  to  Jose,  I  guess,  he 
was  a  big  influence  with  our  work.  But  he  never  was  in  our  studio 
except  to  give  Master  Lessons  in  the  '60s.  He  would  give  courses 
in  the  west.  He  came  out  in  1939  as  part  of  an  importation  to 
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after  this  interview.  OEloel  Braun. 
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Mills  College— Charles  Weidman,  Doris  Humphrey,  Hanya  Holm,  and 
Martha  Graham,  I  think. 

Then,  the  following  year,  19^0,  all  the  dancers  who  assisted 
them  camejaack  and  Jose  was  Charles  Weidman's  assistant.  And 
then,  Jose  stayed.  That  was  after  the  second  Mills  summer  and 
Jose  stayed  out  here.  So,  we  know  Charles  Weidman  very  well,  too. 

You're  always  saying  "we." 

Well,  Mother  and  I  studied  with  these  people  and  the  whole  family 
knew  them. 

And  when  you  and  your  mother  teach,  you're  teaching  the  same 
kind  of  dance? 

Oh,  no.  I  have  gone  off.  I  got  much  further  into  the  technical 
areas  of  modern  dance.  Mother  feels  that  I  did,  I  think,  because 
that's  what  she  wanted.  She  felt  that  she'd  go  so  far  and  then 
I'd  sort  of  go  on  [gestures]  like  that!   [Laughter] 

Well,  then,  it  does  have  to  continue.  There  does  have  to  be  a 
continuity.  I'm  thinking  in  terms  of  overlap. 

Well,  we  don't  think  of  it  that  formally,  I  know!  But  someone 
said,  "Oh!  Your  poor  daughter,  being  a  fourth  generation,  what 
a  burden!"  And  Lisa  was  very  reticent  and  closed  off  and  they 
just  thought  she  had  too  much  to  live  up  to.  But  with  my  brother 
here,  she's  blooming!  She  really  is  blooming,  in  spite  of  her 
knees,  or  because  of  them,  I  don't  know  which.  Sometimes  a 
hurdle  like  that  makes  you  zero  in  on  something. 

When  I  was  laid  up,  not  able  to  drive  just  these  recent 
weeks,  she,  who  never  likes  to  arrange  anything,  or  take  the 
initiative  in  any  way  whatsoever,  arranged  with  her  school  to 
ride  on  the  Berkeley  bus  so  that  she  could  go  over  there  and 
stay  overnight  and  not  miss  classes,  and  then  come  back  with  the 
Berkeley  bus.  Her  school  has  quite  a  few  students  from  Berkeley. 
She  arranged  the  whole  thing.  She  was  determined,  you  know,  not 
to  miss.  This  is  recent.  But  I  got  quite  a  bit  more  formal 
than  my  mother,  so  she  turned  over  the  older  students  to  me,  the 
ones  who  were  more  advanced  and  who  were  ready  for  more  disciplined 
and  more  formal  training,  as  Jose  did  for  us.  She  had  me  first 
just  taking  the  high  school  age  groups  and,  more  recently,  the 
junior  high  and  the  adults.  She  used  to  always  have  one  adult 
class  and  I'd  have  the  other,  but  she's  gotten  busier  and  busier 
with  her  younger  groups  because  they're  just  mushrooming. 
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Also,  I  did  teach  modern  dance  at  Alameda  High  School  for  three 
years  under  ideal  circumstances.  The  woman,  Myrtle  McKenna,  was 
so  thrilled  to  have  me,  and  she  spoiled  me  to  death  because  she 
had  had  a  former  student  of  ours--Lucille  Cooney  Ferryman  (a 
marvelous  woman  who  we  still  have  contact  with  and  who  came  out 
and  saw  us  last  summer) --as  a  high  school  student,  when  she  studied 
with  my  mother  in  Alameda.  And  Lucille  helped  Mrs.  McKenna  with 
introducing  dance  to  the  girls. 

So,  Mrs.  McKenna,  whom  I  subsequently  had  my  teaching  under 
for  high  school,  knew  the  family  and  knew  what  she  was  getting. 
So,  she  made  it  elective  and  she  let  me  have  beginning  and 
intermediate  and  advanced.  She  turned  the  gym  over  to  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  department  wasn't  always  happy  when  it  rained. 
[Laughter]  They  did  have  to  come  in, and  most  of  the  time  I'd  have 
to  give  up  the  gym,  but  she  just  made  it  such  a  plus. 

And  then,  after  I  had  been  there  for  a  little  while,  the 
enrollment  for  the  dance  was  bigger  than  the  enrollment  for  the 
other  four  teachers.  And  that  didn't  go  over  too  well  either. 
So  then,  they  began  to  limit.  They'd  say  that  they'd  only  take 
so  many  sign-ups  into  the  dance  classes  and  that  the  students 
could  only  take  it  one  or  two  terms  unless  they  were  promoted 
into  the  advanced  class.  Then,  they  could  take  it  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  SoT  we  had  a  little  performing  group. 

It  was  an  experience  that  I  hated  to  give  up.  And  this 
lovely  woman — Mrs.  McKenna — she's  very  cultured,  she's  always 
going  to  the  opera  and  to  the  symphony,  she  wasn't  a  typical 
P.E.  woman  at  all,  and  she  didn't  think  that  girls  should  be 
forced  into  that  mold.  She  felt  that  there  were  some  girls  who 
would  love  to  get  their  movement  and  control  through  dance  who 
would  despise  getting  it  through  P.E.  And  this  is  why  she  pushed 
this. 

She  sounds  very  enlightened. 

Yes.  She  was  marvelous.  The  only  reason  that  I  left  was  that  I 
had  my  daughter  and  I  wanted  to  be  home  with  my  baby. 

And  so,  that  put  me  into  teaching  that  age  group  and  I  love 
that  age  group.  And  so  that  was  really  sort  of  what  did  it.  I 
think  that  mother  intended  to  give  me  the  older  ones  or  the  ones 
my  age  for  a  ballroom  course.  And  probably  the  first  classes  that 
I  taught  were  in  ballroom  because  it's  easier.  So,  it's  always 
worked  out  that  way  that  I  got  the  older  ones,  who  were  further 
along  in  their  training  usually,  not  always,  but  they  moved  faster. 
Even  if  they  were  new,  they  moved  faster  from  one  stage  to  the  next. 
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"Mother  Was  Quite  Something" 


Riess:   Were  you  and  your  mother  "like  sisters,"  as  the  expression  goes? 

OEloel:  I  would  say  that  we  were  as  much  like  sisters  as  a  mother  and 

daughter  can  be.  We  really  got  along.  I  don't  know  that  sisters 
get  along,  but  we  really  got  along!  We  weren't  like  mothers  and 
daughters  are.  My  daughter  and  I  don't  get  along  as  well.  We  do 
more  now,  I  think,  but  we  were  more  typical.  My  mother  and  I,  I 
think,  were  very  untypical. 

Riess:   How  about  your  mother's  closeness  to  any  other  woman,  other  than 
maybe  Rhea? 

OEloel:  I  think  that  there  have  been  very  special  friends  always.  In 

Berkeley,  there  was  Lisa  Straus  who  is  now  Lisa  Thompson.  I  really 
think  that  Mother  felt  very  close  to  Lisa.  Lisa  was  a  beautiful 
German  girl  and  she  still  dances.  She's  older  than  I  am.  But  she 
hasn't  been  at  the  studio  for  quite  a  while.  I  think  that  they 
have  been  special  friends. 

Riess:   It  sounds  as  if  she  and  your  father  and  you  and  Vol  were  a  close- 
knit  family,  with  the  kind  of  interdependence  that  Alameda  fostered. 

OEloel:  In  Alameda,  there  was  one  woman  who  played  the  piano  for  her. 

Her  name  was  Mrs.  Agnew.  Now  what's  her  first  name?  Hazel.  She 
meant  a  great  deal  to  Mother,  I  know,  and  was  a  wonderful  support 
because  she  played  the  piano  beautifully  and,  you  know,  there  was 
a  lot  of  rapport  there.  Her  daughter  danced  in  the  classes. 

And  then  Lucille,  this  same  young  student  who  helped  the  head 
of  the  department  at  Alameda  High, was  very  close  to  our  family  and 
very  mature.  She  was  like  an  adult  friend,  even  though  we  knew 
her  in  high  school  and  college.  I  remember  her  being  a  very 
important  part  then,  of  the  dance  part  anyway. 

Riess:   How  about  when  you  were  living  at  the  Temple  of  the  Wings?  I'd 
like  to  move  on  to  living  up  there  and  how  different  it  was,  and 
what  it  was  like  to  live  cheek-and-jowl  with  your  grandmother. 

OEloel:  My  grandmother  was  never  easy  to  live  with.  She  mellowed  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  years  when  she  was  caring  for  my  grandfather  and 
after  he  passed  away.  But  there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of 
friction,  I  think.  My  grandmother,  you  know,  was  always  such  a 
strong  character.   [Laughter]  I  became  much  fonder  of  her  in  those 
very  last  years  than  I  ever  had  been.  And  I  thought,  "Oh,  now  this 
is  the  way  I  should  really  feel  about  my  grandmother,"  finally. 
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Riess:   But  when  you  first  moved  up  there — 
OEloel:  She  was  a  challenge! 

Riess:   It  sounds  like  a.  challenge  just  to  live  in  that  whole  arrangement 
up  there. 

OEloel:  Oh,  yes.  It  was.  But  I  was  so  busy  going  to  college.  I  was  a 
junior  then.  When  we  moved  up,  I  was  a  junior  at  Cal,  and  I  was 
so  busy  going  to  college,  just  keeping  things  together,  that  I 
don't  think  that  I  had  much  time  to  worry  about  anything  except 
my  studies,  because  the  June  festivals  always  came  just  before 
finals.  And  even  without  competition,  my  spring  grades  were 
harder  to  keep  up  than  my  fall  grades. 

Riess:   And  how  about  your  mother  and  your  grandmother  when  they  had  to 
live  so  close  together? 

OEloel:  Oh,  if  anybody  could  manage  anything  my  mother  could.  And  she 

did.  I  have  such  respect  for  that.  Because  my  father  is  not  easy, 
either,  so,  having  my  father  and  my  grandmother  in  the  same 
house — Mother  was  quite  something!  [Laughter] 

But  my  grandmother  and  my  father  admired  each  other  so  tre 
mendously  that  that  was  the  saving  grace.  There  were  no  bounds 
to  their  admiration,  you  know. 

Riess:   Well,  it  must  have  been  quite  a  chore  for  your  mother  to  keep 
from  being  totally  absorbed  by  those  people. 

OEloel:  Well,  she  always  felt  in  the  middle  of  a  triangle,  she  said.  Not 
just  in  that  situation.  There  were  other  situations.  I  think 
my  father  and  I  were  very  good  at  needling  each  other  too,  at 
times.  And  then  she  said  that  she  used  to  feel  in  the  middle  of 
that  triangle.  I  was  just  enough  alike,  I  have  enough  of  my 
father's  traits,  so  that  Mother  felt  we  were  very  good  at 
[needling  each  other].   [Laughter]  But  my  father's  so  mellow 
now  that  I'm  just  not  aware  of  it. 

When  I  first  moved  to  the  temple,  it  was  an  experience!  I 
just  couldn't  believe  it!   I  was  in  college  and  I  don't  remember 
what  happened  to  my  grades,  but  I  think  they  were  affected.  Yes, 
it  was  a  big  thrill.  One  of  the  things  that  I  loved,  which  we 
no  longer  have,  was  the  Point  where  that  very  boxy  house  now  is. 
We  used  to  love  to  go  out  there  and  look  at  the  lights,  and  we 
would  get  more  than  l80  degrees  of  view.  And  I  loved  that! 
It  was  really  one  of  the  big  things  that  happened,  our  moving  up 
there . 


OEloel:  And  then,  another  thing  that  happened  when  we  were  up  there,  was 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  more  classical  and  creative  dance  was 
the  "big  thing.  The  ballroom  and  the  folk  all  took  a  much  smaller 
role.  It  was  just  reversed  because  of  the  change  in  location  and 
the  people  we  attracted.  So,  I  wanted  to  mention  that  when  I 
mentioned  the  other. 

Riess:   Was  your  grandmother  present?  Did  she  enjoy  watching  the  classes? 

OEloel:  Oh,  yes.  She  enjoyed  watching,  but  more  than  that,  she  would 
enjoy  it  if  she  could  take  a  lead  in  something.   [Laughter] 

Mother  had  to  handle  her!   [Laughter]  Did  she  tell  you  about 
her  first  dates,  too? 

Riess:   No. 

OEloel:  Well,  my  grandparents  were  very  strict  about  their  daughters' 

social  lives  and  didn't  allow  them  to  date  unchaperoned,  partly 
because  of  what  people  raised  their  eyebrows  about  with  Isadora. 
They  were  living  this  down  because  my  grandfather  was  very 
Victorian  and  my  grandmother  was,  too.  So,  they  dated  and  had 
their  boy  friends,  chaperoned!  And  my  grandmother,  you  know,  was 
so  vivacious  that  she  just  took  it  all  over!   [Laughter]  She  was 
the  center!  She  was  amazing!  So,  there  was,  I  think,  a  little 
problem  to  be  able  to  keep  in  control  of  things  that  you  were 
supposed  to  keep  in  control  of.  At  times,  not  too  much. 


Living  in  a  Tradition 


Riess:   I'm  interested  in  whether  you  feel  a  responsibility  here  to  carry 
on  a  tradition. 

OEloel:  Well,  the  idea  of  the  value  and  the  responsibility  of  the  traditional 
part  has  been  sort  of  pin-pointed  by  Gretta's  [Mitchell]  desire  to 
do  this  documentary,  really.  That's  what's  brought  it  to  the  top 
of  my  mind.  I  was  just  too  busy  doing  it,  as  I'm  sure  everyone 
else  was.  You  don't  think  in  those  terms  when  you're  so  involved. 
I  don't  think  that  you  think  that  much  in  those  terms. 

It  sounds  like  I'm  talking  about  people  who  live  in  the 
Middle  East  and  think  it's  a  sacrilege  to  plan  ahead.   [Laughter] 
We  planned  fthead  in  a  sense,  but  not  so  deeply.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean?  These  deeper  implications  don't  have  time  to  surface 
when  you're  so  involved  in  what  you're  doing. 
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Riess:   Yes.  And  you  don't  like  to  think  that  you're  that  much  on  what 
actually  could  be  seen  as  a  treadmill  almost  of  continuity. 

OEloel:  Also,  you  don't  feel  that  much  a  part  of  history.  You  take  things 
for  granted.  You  do.  You  have  to  have  a  few  things  happen. 
We've  had  four  hospitalizations  in  the  past  year  that  have  really 
changed  my  taking  for  granted.  I  take  a  lot  less  for  granted 
because  I  know  how  quickly  something  can  be  snuffed  out  or  com 
pletely  changed. 

But  on  the  whole,  in  our  life  in  Berkeley,  there  was  nothing 
to  shock  us  into  not  taking  things  for  granted.  I'm  amazed  at 
how  smooth  our  childhood  was  because  we've  had  quite  a  few 
frightening  things  happening  recently  to  our  children.  Even  for 
me, going  to  the  hospital  like  this  was  an  awful  shock.  It  was 
the  fourth  thing  that  happened  unexpectedly  in  just  the  last  year 
or  year  and  a  half. 

The  first  thing  was  my  son's  concussion,  which  wasn't  planned 
on  and  was  terrible.  And  my  daughter  had  an  illness  as  a  very 
young  child  that  terrified  us.  It  was  a  brain  involvement,  also, 
which  left  no  aftereffects,  but,  you  know,  with  these  things,  you 
take  less  for  grant ea. 

Riess:   I'm  still  thinking  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wings,  which  everybody 
has  always  known  could  never  have  been  inhabited  by  anybody  brfc 
your  family. 

OEloel:  Yes.  Well,  I  never  thought  about  that.  And  it  was  just  so  com 
pletely  and  automatically  a  part  of  our  lives  that  I  didn't  even 
think  of  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  anyone  else  until  I  met  this 
other  friend,  Ted  Moulton — who  now  lives  over  the  studio  [at  the 
Temple  of  the  Wings] — in  college  at  the  same  time  that  I  met  my 
husband.  He  didn't  do  it  right  away,  and  it  was  years  later, 
maybe,  but  he  talked  about  the  house  in  such  a  way  that  I  could 
value  it  more  objectively.  I  had  never  had  any  occasion  to  do 
this  or  any  occasion  to  realize  that  it  was  that  special.  I  knew 
that  it  was  different  and  that  it  was  beautiful,  but  I  didn't  know 
that  it  was  as  special  as  it  was.  He  described  the  method  of 
building  it  as  being  so  unique.  Well,  he  just  enabled  me  to  value 
it  from  an  architect's  point  of  view  for  the  first  time.  I  had 
no  idea,  no  idea  whatsoever! 

Riess:   But  weren't  people  trooping  up  to  see  it  over  the  years? 

OEloel:  Oh,  yes.  They  were  always  looking  at  it.  But  then,  I  don't  remember 
when  that  didn't  happen.  So,  I  don't  remember  thinking  anything 
about  it.  Well,  I  knew  that  it  was  different  and  worth  looking  at. 
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OEloel:  But  I  think  that  that's  all  that  I  thought  about  it.  It  was  dif 
ferent  and  interesting  to  look  at  and  some  people  came  and  looked 
at  it. 

Riess:   But  you're  saying  that  now  you  appreciate  the  house  as  an  object 
that  was  specially  engineered? 

OEloel:  The  achievement  of  building  it  and  the  fact  of  those  capitals.  I 
had  always  heard  that  they  were  cast  by  this  very  special  artist 
from  Italy  who  came  over  for  the  1915  Exposition.  But  then  I 
looked  at  them  and  I  looked  at  Corinthian  capitals  on  other  build 
ings  and  they  didn't  compare  in  beauty.  The  proportions  weren't 
as  beautiful. 

The  courthouse  that  they  made  such  a  fuss  about  when  it  was  going 
to  be  torn  down — and  it  eventually  burned  down — over  in  San  Rafael, 
because  it  was  a  very  important  historical  relic  in  some  people's 
minds,  had  the  wooden  columns  with  the  Corinthian  capitals.  They 
were  taller  and  narrower  and  they  just  didn't  have  the  beauty  at 
all.  So,  I  couldn't  see  why  they  made  such  a  fuss.  But  it  was 
important  historically,  I  guess.  That  was  what  was  important. 
I  didn't  really  mourn!   [Laughter] 

Riess:   Well  then,  to  go  back  to  your  sense  of  the  tradition,  and  its 


OEloel: 


responsibilities,  your  answer  is  simply 
years  with  Gretta's  proddings? 

Yes,  right. 


'no,"  except  in  recent 


Finding  the  Solar  Plexus 


Riess:   How  much  of  Isadora's  "technique,"  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word, 
is  coming  down  through  the  generations,  do  you  think? 

OEloel:  I  think  that  the  core  is.  She  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate 
because  she  was  just  such  a  genius.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
core  is. 

I  had  a  further  exposure  that  emphasized  what  I  got  from 
Ethel  Mandel  when  I  was  too  young  to  really  realize  what  it  was. 
And  mother  had  always  worked  on  it.  But  I  think  that  because  I 
had  had  the  work  on  it,  without  realizing  it,  that  when  I  was 
the  right  age,  a  sudden  clarification  of  the  working  from  the 
center  of  the  body  came.  It  was  through  my  brother's  first  wife 
and  her  teacher  at  Acalanes  High  School,  who  taught  only  the 
Duncan  technique.  Millicent  Hamburger,  at  Acalanes  High  School, 


OEloel:  worked  from  the  center  of  the  body,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
of  the  other  influences  that  we  had  come  under. 


Riess: 
OEloel: 


Riess: 

OEloel: 

Riess: 

OEloel: 


I  saw  this  in  the  students,  and  especially  in  Diane,  whom  my 
"brother  later  married.  She  was  just  gorgeous.  And  I  worked  ter 
ribly  hard  to  perfect  that.  Mother  said  that  I  really  had  it 
before,  but  I  just  hadn't  been  that  clear.  Through  Diane  and 
Ethel  Mandel  I  became  much  clearer  about  it. 

Suddenly,  it  was  something  that  I  could  get  a  hold  of 
enough  to  teach.  Now  this  had  been  worked  out  not  by  Isadora, 
but  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  trying  to  capture  some  of 
the  essence  of  what  Isadora  had  that  no  one  else  had.  And  I 
felt  that  this  is  very  valid,  very  much  what  would  be  something 
from  Isadora,  as  close  as  it  could  be  kept.  But  she  did  not 
develop  the  technique.  She  refused  to. 

So,  I  used  those  a  lot,  those  techniques  coming  from  the 
center. 

The  center  of  your  body? 

No.  It's  the  solar  plexus,  it's  the  heart.  And  it's  very  hard 
for  people  to  do  that.  Oh!   In  the  studio,  we  have  my  daughter, 
who  has  it,  and  about  two  students  who  have  studied  since  they 
were  so  high,  that  have  it  almost  as  much  as  my  daughter,  and 
one  very  exceptional  girl  Joann  Richardson  Koch  who  comes  and 
dances  with  us  when  we  need  her.  There  is  just  almost  no  one 
who  has  that  aliveness  through  the  chest  area.  It's  very  diffi 
cult  to  achieve. 

Dancers  move  their  arms  and  they  can  contract  and  release, 
but  right  through  here  [gestures],  they  don't  breathe  very  much. 
And  Bob,  my  husband,  has  noticed  it  with  me  on  stage  with  others. 
He  said  that  they  are  just  dead  through  here.   [Gestures]  But 
people  without  the  awareness  wouldn't  [notice  it], 

So,  that's  not  Isadora,  because  no  one  could  be,  but  it's 
something  from  her  that  can  be  hung  on  to. 

Was  it  something  that  your  mother  ever  could  explain  to  you,  or 
was  it  something  that  you  just  learned  from  watching? 

Oh,  she  was  aware  of  how  to  teach  to  make  me  understand  it. 
But  this  sounds  like  something  that  was  so  special! 

It  is,  to  get  across.  It  is  very  hard  to  teach.  But  all  this 
arm  and  head  and  neck  work  was  for  that  and  the  upper  body,  which 
she  started  with  me  so  young. 
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OElSel:  I'd  say  that  Isadora  is  a  very  strong  influence.  I'd  say  that 
no  one  could  claim  to  "be  exactly  as  she,  though  they  do.  But 
people  who  have  seen  Isadora  and  have  seen  the  ones  who  claim 
to  be,  never  agree.  You  know,  it's  pretty  far  apart!  So,  Mother 
always  says  "after  the  tradition" — or  what  does  she  say? --'after 
the  method  of  Isadora?"  She  has  a  term  that  she  uses  and  she 
doesn't  claim  to  be  Isadora's  protege,  because  the  contact  wasn't 
that  close  and  I  don't  think  that  anyone  could  do  it  anyway. 

Riess:   "In  the  Isadora  Duncan  tradition." 

Do  you  think  that  Isadora  was  a  particularly  psychologically 
aware  person? 

OEloel:   I  think  she  was.  She  must  have  been.  I  haven't  read  her  books 
and  I  really  should  have,  to  try  to  shed  any  light  on  this. 

She  was  so  dedicated  to  finding  the  real  beginnings  of  move 
ment,  unstylized  and  uninfluenced  by  any  formal  ideas  about  what 
they  were.  I  think  that  she  made  a  tremendous  study  to  find  her 
own  style  and  she  apparently  worked  hours  on  all  kinds  of  detail, 
from  what  I've  heard.  She  was  extremely  conscientious  about  what 
she  did. 

Riess:   Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  she  might  be  an  early  forerunner 
of  body  movement,  therapy,  type  of  work? 

OEloel:  Oh,  I  feel  that  she  was  as  different  as  saying  that  my  family 

were  the  original  hippies.  There  is  just  such  a  tremendous  dif 
ference.  I  don't  think  that  she  was  that  turned  in  on  her  own 
ego  as  they  are  now.  It  wouldn't  have  happened  in  that  era,  I 
don't  think. 

She  was  terribly  dedicated  to  what  she  had  in  her  to  give 
and  dedicated  to  developing  it.  Of  course,  I  really  have  no  way 
of  saying  this,  but  I  don't  think  that  she  would  fit  into  this 
other  at  all.  I  don't  think  she  would.  But  that's  my  opinion. 
Of  course,  maybe  I  haven't  seen  the  right  results  of  what's  going 
on  now.  And  maybe  if  I  had  seen  some  very  thrilling  results  of 
today's  explorations,  I  would  say,  "Oh!  Maybe  it  is_  like 
Isadora." 

But  when  I  spoke  of  center,  it  was  a  physical  center,  because 
she  felt  that  you  shouldn't  move  unless  you  had  something  to  say. 
And  movement  was  a  form  of  expression.  It  wasn't  a  gymnastic 
thing  for  the  body  to  go  through.  And  to  have  feeling,  it  had  to 
come  from  the  part  of  your  body  where  feelings  tend  to  be  centered. 


OEloel: 


Riess: 
OEloel: 


You  know,  even  if  it's  just  a  saying,  when  you  show  things  with 
your  upper  body,  it's  much  more  poignant.  You  get  across  moods 
and  feelings.  Whereas  if  you're  static  up  here,  you  don't. 

So,  that's  what  I  meant  about  the  center  of  communication 
and  feeling  physically;  she  used  her  chest.  She  used  "solar 
plexus,"  she  used  that  word,  because  it  was  where  you  breathe, 
and  where  your  heart  beats. 

Yes.  And  people  are  used  to  looking  at  dancers'  extremities. 

Right!  Right!  And  this  whole  technique,  which  I  got  my  final 
exposure  to  through  the  Acalanes  group  and  Diane,  made  me  learn 
not  to  always  be  detached  from  here.   [Gestures  to  chest  area] 
I  knew,  but  I  was  much  more  aware  and  I  could  analyze  it  finally, 
that  you  don't  become  unattached  at  your  joints.  You're  moving 
from  the  center  and  that's  what  brings  the  arm  around. 

Very  often,  the  joint  hardly  moves  because  you're  moving 
here.   [Gestures]  And  the  others,  the  rest  of  you,  augment  it, 
but  they  don't  move  separately. 


The  "Isolations"  of  Jose  Limon,  and  the  Talents  of  Vol 


OEloel:  Of  course,  then,  Jose  Limon  went  on.  It  was  fascinating,  and  I 
must  mention  this,  because  what  I  call  the  Dunran  work  was 
largely  the  chest  isolation  in  my  mind.  Then  he  went  into  isola 
tions  and  this  was  his  big  contribution  to  the  modern  dance. 
Humphrey-Weidman  had  "fall  and  recovery,"  which  is  built  on  the 
fact  that  every  step  is  actually  a  little  ? all ^and  recovery.  And 
their  technique  was  based  on  that  and  Jose  Limon  kept  that. 

. 

And  then,  Martha  Graham,  of  course,  is  "contraction  and 
release."  You're  either  sucking  in  or  letting  out,  extending. 
You  know,  very  visceral.  Her  center  is  in  the  lower  back. 

And  then  Jose  went  on  from  the  fall  and  recovery,  which  is 
breath,  gravity,  anything — you  know,  it's  so  elemental,  it 
relates  to  gravity  as  well  as  breathing  and  so  forth- -and  he 
developed  the  isolations.  So,  he  has  isolations  of  the  head 
starting  the  movement,  the  elbow  starting  the  movement  and  the 
shoulder  starting  the  movement  and  the  rib  starting  the  move 
ment  and  the  hips  starting  the  movement  and  the  knees  starting 
the  movement.  You  know,  all  these  different  joints  can  initiate 
the  movement  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  follows  as  a  result. 
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OEloel:   It  is  a  fascinating  technique  and  it  "blended  in  so  "beautifully 

with  the  chest  isolation,  as  I  later  termed  it,  that  this  is  one 
reason  why  we  were  so  much  more  in  tune  with  Limon,  especially 
later.  When  he  stayed  in  the  studio,  he  was  still  doing  Humphrey- 
Weidman,  which  we  could  relate  to  because  fall  and  recovery  and 
"breath  are  so  basic,  we  were  very  at  home  with  that. 

Then  later,  when  I  went  to  Connecticut  in  1951  and  in  1953, 
Jose  had  started  the  isolations  of  his  own,  which  were  his  own 
contributions.  It  was  just  fascinating!  And  my  brother's  first 
wife  came  from  four  years  of  Duncan  with  the  chest  isolation  and 
fell  right  into  the  isolations!  They  sent  her  on  a  scholarship, 
because  she  was  so  gifted,  to  Mills  College  summer  school,  where 
I  was  teaching.  But  she  did  the  isolations  like  she  was  just 
born  to  do  them.  It's  very  interesting.  The  two  are  very 
harmonious . 

Developing  a  whole  new  technique  that  sheds  a  new  light  on  dance 
seems  like  an  exciting  thing. 

It  was  a  new  focus  on  movement  that  Jose  Limon  brought  in.  Well, 
they  each  did  it.  Humphrey-Weidman,  and  Martha  Graham,  when  they 
left  Ruth  St.  Denis,  each  went  into  their  thing.  So,  then  Jose 
went  on  another  step. 

And  Vol  is,  I'd  say,  going  on  another  step.   [Laughter]  I'm 
sure  he  is!  He  can  blend  the  Limon  and  Graham  and  his  own  into 
the  most  gorgeous  things!  And,  you  know,  within  just  a  few 
measures,  there'll  be  something  distinctly  isolationistic  like 
Limon  and  something  distinctly  contraction  and  release  like  Graham. 
And  they  just  go  together  so  beautifully. 

Riess:   Does  it  have  to  be  taught  as  a  separate  sort  of  thing,  then,  for 
his  students? 

OEloel:  No.  He  blends  them.  He  blends  them  so  he  has  his  own  style. 
Plus,  he's  always  constantly  doing  his  own  techniques,  too. 
Oh,  the  time  that  he  puts  into  his  teaching  is  tremendous.  You 
know,  it's  like  an  eight-hour-job,  the  way  he  teaches. 
[Laughter] 


Riess: 


OEloel: 


Continuing  Unfoldment 


Riess:   Were  you  ever  in  active  revolt?  It  sounds  like  you  weren't. 

OEloel:  No,  never.  I'd  say  never.  I  can't  imagine  when  I  was.  Vol 

had  this  normal  resistance.  And  you  know,  even  my  son  has  been 
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OEloel:  dancing  with  David  Wood  and  my  brother.  Now  he's  thirteen.  And 
not  [dancing]  any  more  willingly  than  my  brother  did!   [Laughter] 
Eric  doesn't  live  to  get  to  Berkeley  like  my  daughter  does. 

But  then,  my  daughter  didn't  always.  She  did  token  revolt. 
She's  got  a  lot  of  my  grandmother  in  her.  She's  quite  a  spirited 
girl.  And  then  with  this  quietness  of  my  brother  and  my  father! 
Oh!  She's  really  a  hard  one  to  understand.  But  the  minute  we 
were  over  there  and  the  music  was  going  and  the  children  were 
running  in,  you  couldn't  have  kept  her  out.  She  was  just  dying 
to  get  in. 

And  Mother  was  wonderful  with  her.  She  found  her  a  much 
more  difficult  student  than  she  found  me.  She's  just  a  challenge! 
Every  now  and  then,  I  have  to  say  to  my  mother,  "Well,  what  if  you 
had  had  your  mother  for  a  daughter?"   [Laughter]  My  mother  says, 
"Well,  why  can't  you  do  this  and  why  can't  you  do  that?"  And  I 
say,  "Well,  we  do  have  one  child  that  is  like  you  having  us. 
Eric  is  just  so  easy.  But  all  children  aren't  the  same.  You  just 
had  it  easy,  somehow  or  other." 

And  Eric's  very  easy.  He's  accommodating  and  willing  to  do 
things  that  maybe  he's  not  that  keen  about.  And  he  wants  to  keep 
his  body  under  control.  He  grew  an  inch  in  July.  And  so,  he's 
willing  to  go  along  with  a  lot  of  things.  And  he's  quick  in  the 
head  at  patterns,  which  is  a  great  asset. 

My  brother  was  athletic,  which  was  his  asset.  He  could  always 
shine,  so  he  didn't  mind  being  the  only  boy  when  there  were  times 
that  he  was  the  only  boy,  because  he'd  do  it  better  than  everyone 
else.  But  Eric's  not  like  that.  Now  that  he's  doing  a  lot  of 
folk  dancing,  he  loves  that  and  he's  quick  on  the  things  that  my 
brother  wasn't  quick  on. 

My  brother's  much  happier  doing  his  own  choreography  than 
trying  to  do  what  other  people  thought.   [Laughter] 


The  Christian  Science  Church 


Riess:   Did  you  go  to  Sunday  school? 

OEloel:  Off  and  on.  Mother  was  very  careful  not  to  do  what  was  done  to 
her.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  cured  by  being  forced  to  go  to 
Sunday  school.  So,  we  went  to  Sunday  school  only  when  we  wanted 
to,,  So,  there  were  stages. 

Riess:   They  weren't  going  to  church? 
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OEloel:  No.  My  father  has  always  been  very  independent.  He  didn't  feel 
like  he  should  "be  with  a  herd  of  sheep  in  a  building  that  meant 
nothing  as  far  as  communicating  with  whatever  there  is  to  com 
municate  with.  It  was  an  empty  gesture,  so  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  church.  He  felt  that  as  long  as  there  had  to  be 
religions,  Christian  Science — he  used  to  say — was  probably  the 
most  sensible.  But  I  don't  think  that  he  goes  along  with  the 
total  abstinence  from  medical  help,  although  it's  very  hard  to 
get  him  to  a  doctor.   [Laughter]  But  a  lot  of  people  are  like 
that  for  no  good  reason,  you  know. 

So,  we  went  voluntarily.  There  were  periods  of  time  when  we 
went  and  periods  of  time  when  we  didn't.  In  Berkeley,  my  grand 
parents  always  really  pushed  it  when  we  were  in  Berkeley.  So, 
we  went  to  First  Church,  which  I  loved  going  to.  It's  so  gorgeous! 

And  then,  when  I  moved  to  Berkeley  and  especially  when  I 
started  college,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  girl  Dorothy  Brown 
(now  Dorothy  Black)  whom  I'd  seen  off  and  on  through  my  grammar 
school  days.  She  was  very  devoted  to  the  Christian  Science  church. 
She  sure  is  just  the  opposite  now.  And  she  was  devoted  then  to 
the  C.S.  student  organization.  She  became  a  real  rebound!  And 
she  introduced  me  to  my  husband,  because  he  came  to  the  Christian 
Science  students'  organization  when  he  came  back  to  school  after 
having  been  away  working  for  several  years.  So,  that's  how  I 
met  him. 

My  son  happens  to  be  in  a  Christian  Science  school,  because 
my  daughter  was  when  we  first  found  it,  because  she's  had  problems 
in  school  and  their  whole  attitude  was  just  what  she  needed.  It 
was  just  beautiful!  But  up  until  that  time,  our  children  had  never 
been  in  a  Sunday  school  even.  They  knew  nothing  about  Christian 
Science,  because  we  were  turned  off  by  the  lack  of  belief  in  using 
medical  resources.  We'd  seen  too  many  dreadful  things  happen  in 
the  family  that  just  weren't  necessary.  It  had  happened  in  my 
family  and  it  had  happened  in  my  husband's  family,  so  we  left  the 
church  in  that  sense. 

But  when  it  came  time  to  meet  a  problem  that  my  daughter  had, 
that  was  a  marvelous  place  for  her  to  be.  Gee!  They'd  see  all 
the  positive  things  and  they  drew  them  out  of  her.  I  wish  she 
could  have  stayed  there!  She  really  needed  to  stay  there. 

And  then  when  my  son  had  his  concussion,  that  was  his  reward. 
Just  going  back  to  public  school  and  being  jostled  and  everything 
was  just  too  much.  And  he  said,  "Gee,  I'm  glad  I  fell  on  my  head!" 
[Laughter]  He  was  so  glad  to  go  to  that  school,  he  said.  So, 
that  part  of  it,  we  appreciated. 
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OEloel:  But  that's  what  Sunday  school  was.  And  my  grandparents  wore  us 
out.  I'm  sure  that's  what  turned  me  away,  because  they  loved  to 
lecture  to  us,  especially  Grandpa.  He  just  couldn't  resist 
cornering  us  and  telling  us  why  we  should  "be  going  to  church. 

Riess:   Oh,  they  sound  really  too  smart  for  that,  though. 

OEloel:  Oh,  my  grandfather  was  a  very  strong-willed  man.  When  it  really 
came  to  a  show-down,  as  it  rarely  did,  my  grandmother  acquiesced 
to  him.  Especially  if  she  got  carried  away  and  needed  a  strong 
hand,  he  could  supply  it  and  she  accepted  it  from  him. 

I  guess  that  he  felt  that  it  was  so  important.  He  wasn't 
like  the  evangelists  who  just  go  out  and  corner  anybody,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  ones  he  cared  about — his  family — he  did  overdo 
it.  It  was  so  terribly  important  to  him. 

Riess:   I  guess  it's  hard  not  to  be  intense. 

OEloel:  Oh,  yes.  When  you  believe  in  something  that  fully  and  when  you 
love  the  people  that  much — he  couldn't  help  himself.  He  just 
couldn ' t . 


Inconclusive 


Riess:   What  is  your  feeling  about  what  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  should 
become? 

OEloel:   I  think  that  it  should  be  an  art  and  dance  center  somehow  always. 
Riess:   So,  could  you  imagine  finally  running  such  a  place? 

OEloel:  I  think  that  we  picture  ourselves  there .  It's  hard  to  know 

until  it  happens.   [Laughter]  I  hope  that  there  are  just  two  of 
us  to  look  after  when  the  time  comes  because  that's  really  hard. 
Some  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  put  up  with  in  just  conven 
iences  are  kind  of  difficult.  It's  full  of  all  sorts  of  little 
problems . 

You  know,  it's  nothing  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  house. 
[Laughter]  All  the  other  things  can  be  a  headache! 

Riess:   I  know  that  after  the  first  rain,  there  was  a  great  concern  about 
whether  the  roof  was  going  to  leak. 

OEloel:  Oh,  I  know.  There  was  always — well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  this  to 
the  tape!   [Laughter]  Some  things  did  happen  in  the  construction, 
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OEloel: 
Mess: 

OEloel: 


Riess: 
OEloel: 


Riess: 


OEloel: 


Riess: 


OEloel: 


you  know,  that  maybe  shouldn't  have! 

I  wonder  if  you  have  anything  you  might  want  to  add  at  this 
point? 

I  think,  about  values,  that  I  certainly  never  learned  to  value 
money,  except  as  enough  to  be  secure.  Being  able  to  do  what  was 
inside  you  to  do  was  what  I  really  valued.  And  that  meant  being 
attracted  to  the  kind  of  person  who  would  make  this  possible, 
not  someone  who  would  go  out  and  make  a  lot  of  money  necessarily. 
That  would  have  scared  me  off  probably. 

Schooling  we  took  in  a  very  businesslike  way.  We  didn't 
question  it.  It  seems  like  something  you  had  to  do  to  get  through 
so  that  some  day  you  could  support  yourself.  And  you  know,  in 
those  days,  getting  through  college  was  the  key  to  security, 
which  it  isn't  any  more. 

How  about  dress? 

We  didn't  follow  my  grandmother's  daily  dress.  Of  course,  my 
mother  first  made  clothes,  and  she  has  a  fantastic  sense  of 
color,  which  I  share.  So,  naturally,  I  think  it's  fantastic! 
[Laughter]  We  agree  so  on  it! 

Yes.  I  see  that  you're  wearing  one  of  her  colors  today  [avocado 
green] . 

And  my  grandmother,  too,  when  she  was  dressing  conventionally 
later  on,  was  the  same  way  about  her  clothes.  She  had  an  eye 
for  color  and  line  that  I  think  we  all  three  had.  But  as  far 
as  doing  what  she  did  with  her  family,  we  never  did  that. 

And  then  later,  in  high  school,  mother  was  so  glad  to  get 
me  into  uniforms  so  that  the  expense  of  buying  clothes  could  be 
cut  down.   [Laughter] 


Your  grandmother  went  back  to  conventional  dress? 
that. 


I  didn't  know 


Only  because  of  the  church.  She  was  a  practicing  Christian 
Science  practitioner  for  years  and  she  dressed  suitably.  But  she 
ended  up  with  wearing  her  gowns  at  the  itemple  always.  Especially 
for  company  she  wore  the  Grecian  gown.  And  her  conventional 
clothes,  rather  than  being  old  ladies'  clothes,  were  maternity. 
She  was  very  heavy,  but  she  loved  the  colors.  She  refused  to  go 
into  old  ladies'  clothes.  She  never  did  that.  So,  I  think  that 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  church  that  made  her  more  conventional 
in  clothes. 


Uo 


Riess:   As  a  practitioner,  did  she  have  her  practice  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Wings? 

OEloel:  No.  She  had  an  office  for  years  down  on  Shattuck  Avenue,  up 
stairs  in  one  of  the  office  buildings.  And  then  later,  when  they 
drove  less  and  were  less  active,  she  had  it  up  there.  She 
actually  had  her  little  office  on  the  other  side  from  where  my 
parents  live.  There's  a  little  place  that  we  always  call  "the 
office"  in  Ted's  part  of  the  house.  So,  I  always  associated  that 
with  her. 

Riess:   Well,  we've  done  a  lot  of  talking,  two  hours! 

OEloel:  And  it's  hard  to  be  sure  that  the  emphasis  isn't  distorted,  you 
know?  When  you  try  to  put  things  into  words,  it  changes  the 
emphasis  even  just  putting  them  into  words,  from  what  it  really 
was.  It's  such  an  elusive  thing  to  try  to  capture.  I  think  that 
an  attempt  to  capture  it  should  be  made,  but  as  we  talk,  the 
emphasis  shifts  from  what  it  seemed  before.  Do  you  know?  Does 
that  make  sense?  It's  so  subjective. 

But  I'm  very  pleased.  I'm  sure  that  some  interesting  things 
will  come  out  of  it.  And  I'm  glad,  you  know,  that  it's  there, 
that  it's  been  done.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  it  does 
sound  in  the  end,  if  it  sounds  right  when  it  comes  back. 


Durevol  Quitzow 


[interviewed  December  12,  1972] 


Memories  of  Childhood 


Riess:   I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  and  its 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Bay  Area.  But  to  get  there,  can  we 
start  with  your  childhood? 

Vol  Q,.:  Well,  let's  see.  I  was  born  in  Alameda  and  we  moved  to  Berkeley 
when  I  was  ten  and  then  finally  up  to  the  Temple,  which  must  have 
been  three  or  four  years  later. 

Riess:   When  you  were  at  the  Pasmore  Studio,  you  were  living — 

Vol  Q.:  In  the  studio.  And  then  we  moved  up  to  the  Temple.  The  classes 
were  going  as  long  as  I  can  remember „  My  mother  was  teaching 
classes  at  the  Temple.  She  would  go  from  Alameda — oh,  at  the 
Pasmore  Studio,  the  classes  were  mostly  there.  But  then,  when  we 
moved  back  up  to  the  Temple,  they  were  once  again  at  the  Temple. 

Riess:   Did  you  refer  to  it  as  "the  Temple"  then? 
Vol  Q.:  Oh,  yes.  As  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Riess:   Never  Grandma's  house? 

Vol  Q.:  Or  Mina's  house.  That's  what  we  called  her.   [Laughter]  But 

gee,  I  don't  know  if  the  reference — we  probably  called  it  Mina's, 
you  know,  going  to  Mina's  and  Grandpa's. 

Riess:   When  you  were  little  in  Alameda,  were  you  aware  of  the  whole  dance 
thing  and  the  significance  of  it  for  your  family? 


Vol  Q.:  Of  course  my  mother  didn't  teach  when  we  were  very  young.  But 
then  I  can  remember  we  used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
do  exercises.  I  remember  that.  That  was  how  it  kind  of  started, 
getting  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  doing  exercises. 
And  then,  the  next  step  was  my  mother's  getting  a  studio  in  the 
basement  of  what  I  think  was  the  mayor's  house  at  that  time  in 
Alameda.  She  started  the  classes  there.   (l  guess  I  was  about 
four  or  five  or  maybe  even  younger. )  And  then  from  then  on,  it 
expanded. 

Riess:   Who  was  the  impetus  for  getting  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  think  my  dad  had  that  idea.   [Laughter]   It'd  go  on  and 
off,  as  I  recall. 

But  I  guess  that  sort  of  started  it,  and  then  things  grew 
from  there,  you  know.  As  I  recall,  that  was  a  "Let's  get  going 
on  it"  sort  of  thing  that  started  it  all,  the  renewing  of  getting 
back  into  the  dance  in  a  full-scale  way. 

Riess:   This  would  have  been  just  coming  out  of  the  Depression? 

Vol  Q.:  It  was  during  the  Depression,  yes.  And  a  lot  of  the  things  were 
handled  by  bartering,  I  know.  In  Berkeley,  there  was  one  family-- 
we'd  go  and  have  Sunday  dinner  at  their  house.  They  had  a  board 
ing  house  for  University  students,  rooming  and  boarding.  And  I 
think  it  was  a  family  of  four  and  they  took  classes  in  return. 
That's  the  one  that  sticks  in  my  memory.  There  were  others,  I 
imagine,  exchanges  for  gardening  and  things  like  that,  like  work 
scholarships.  But  in  this  case,  it  stands  out  because  it  was  kind 
of  unique.  And  it  was  kind  of  fun  to  go  over  for  Sunday  dinner. 
[Laughter] 

Riess:   Were  you  together  all  the  time  as  a  family?  I  mean,  would  you 
and  OEloel  be  taken  everywhere  your  parents  would  go? 

Vol  Q.:  Pretty  much,  yes.  We'd  vacation  together  as  well,  in  the  summer. 
We  never  went  off  to  camps  or  anything  like  that.  I  know  that. 

Riess:   And  would  you  think  that  you  would  be  left  with  babysitters,  or 
would  you  be  taken  places  with  your  family,  even  when  you  were 
young? 

Vol  Q.:  With  them,  yes.  Mostly  we  stayed  pretty  much  together. 

Riess:   How  much  did  you  go  up  to  the  temple  when  you  were  just  little 
children  going  up  to  visit? 

Vol  Q. :  I  think  once  a  week,  about  once  a  week. 


Riess:   And  was  it  something  you  would  look  forward  to  doing? 

Vol  Q. :  It  was  sort  of  like  a  dream  land.   [Laughter]  Yes,  I  guess  so. 

Riess:   Tell  about  it.  How  was  it  like  a  dream  land? 

Vol  Q.:  I  can't  remember  much  of  my  feelings  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
guess  I  liked  it  because  it  was  like  going  into  some  sort  of 
strange — you  know,  like  a  dream  land.  Yes.  Because  it  was  so 
different  from  the  real  world.  The  memories—it's  [the  Temple 
of  the  Wings]  there  now  and  it's  very  tangible,  but  the  memories 
that  I  have  are  not  as  tangible.  The  building  is  the  same  and 
all  that,  but  it's  almost  unreal.  I  guess  to  my  childhood 
imagination  it  was  more  unreal,  even  though  it's  the  same. 
[Laughter]   It's  hard  to  explain.  It's  gone  back  into,  I  guess, 
memory  and  unreality,  rather  than  reality. 

Riess:   When  you  were  little  and  there,  you  were  kids  sort  of  rattling 
around  in  the  place  and  playing? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  remember  the  classes  mostly  there.  We  went  up  for  the 
classes.  I  think  it  was  weekends.  We'd  go  up  and  there  would 
be  the  classes.  And  it  was  holidays — certain  holidays  we'd 
spend  there,  too.  That's  what  I  remember  mainly,  the  classes 
and  just  the  impression  of  the  building. 

Riess:   And  what's  your  impression  of  your  grandmother,  as  she  stands  or 
sits  in  front  of  the  building? 

Vol  Q. :  She  was  a  comedienne!   [Laughter]  This  was  later,  but  I  can 

remember  when  I  used  to  come  up  there  from — let's  say  I'd  drive 
up  and  park  out  in  front.  I'd  look  up  at  the  Temple,  and  suddenly 
I'd  see  my  grandmother  standing.  I  can't  describe  her!   It's 
pantomime!  And  she'd  go  over  and  she'd  pick  a  flower.  She'd 
reach  out  like  that.   [Pantomimes  a  beckoning  gesture]  How  can  I 
put  that  in  words? 

Riess:   It's  sort  of  a  "come  hither"  gesture. 

Vol  Q.:  Beckoning  "Come  up  to  the  Temple!"  All  very  theatrical! 

Riess:   Right.  Is  it  only  comic  later,  or  do  you  think  she  had  a  sense 
of  the  comic? 

Vol  Q,.:  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  comedy,  yes.  That  kind  of  stands  out 
more  than  anything  else,  right  now  anyway!  And  she  was  very 
dominant.  She'd  always  want  things  done  this  that  and  the  other. 
But  somehow,  she  didn't  try  to  dominate  me  too  much.  For  some 
reason,  she  kind  of  gave  up  on  it.  I  don't  know  why.  I  guess  I 
sort  of  did  what  I  wanted  to  do  also. 


Vol  Q. :  She'd  have  people  do  things  for  her  all  the  time,  like  moving 
furniture  around  this  that  and  the  other,  to  see  how  it  looks 
here  and  there.  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  absurd  and  wondered 
why  she  didn't  just  leave  it  where  it  was  because  she'd  always 
end  up  putting  it  back  there  anyway.   [Laughter] 

Riess:   Would  your  father  play  that  game  with  her?  Would  he  do  it,  or 
did  he  beg  off  too? 

Vol  Q.:  Yes.  I  think  he'd  do  it,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  guess  it  was 

sort  of  a  game  for  her,  sort  of  a  fun  thing  to  do.  She  liked  to 
have  the  men  of  the  family  doing  things  for  her. 

Riess:   Did  she  have  the  men  of  the  family  around  at  that  time,  or  had 
they  made  off  for  various  parts? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  they  weren't  living  there,  I  don't  think.  None  of  them 
were  living  there.  But  they  lived  in  the  area,  in  California, 
most  of  them.  And  I  can  remember  they'd  appear  on  weekends,  you 
know,  come  for  a  visit.  And  I  guess  they  still  do  now.  Even 
now,  they'll  appear  out  of  nowhere  on  weekends,  you  know,  drop 
by. 

Riess:   Well,  I'll  bet  your  own  mother  doesn't  ask  them  to  move  furni 
ture,  anyway! 

Vol  Q.:  No.  Well,  it  was  fun.  It  was  like  a  game,  actually.  Of  course, 
I  realize  now  the  house  itself  takes  a  lot  of  taking  care  of,  but 
she  made  everything  seem  like  a  game. 

I  was  just  thinking  that  being  away  for  the  seventeen  years 
that  I  was  away  in  New  York  and  this  that  and  the  other,  the 
intensity  of  living  in  general — everything  is  so  much  more  intense, 
that  it  almost  dulls  the  memories.  I  haven't  really  stopped  to 
think  about  them  too  much  and  now  that  I  do,  they're  all  way  off 
some  place,  floating  somewhere.   [Laughter]   It  may  have  to  do 
with  the  intensity  of  being  in  New  York,  which  dulls  the  softer 
things,  you  might  say.  It  makes  them  a  little  hard  to  grab  on  to. 

Riess:   So,  New  York  would  never  be  a  dreamlike  memory? 

Vol  Q. :  Oh,  yes,  but  in  a  different  way.  It's  much  harsher,  more  night 
marish! 


Architect  into  Dancer 

Riess:   I  would  like  to  hear  about  whatever  changing  of  mind  you  went 

through  about  going  into  dance—about  first  going  into  architecture, 
and  how  you  finally  arrived  in  dance. 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  it  happened  simultaneously  at  the  University,  when  I  started 
studying  architecture  at  the  same  time  I  went  into  the  Orchesis 
group.  So,  I  was  actually  devoting  an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
they  kind  of  balanced.  There  was  a  certain  balance  of  working  at 
a  drafting  board  and  then  the  exercise,  the  physical— I  don't  like 
to  call  it  exercise,  but  it  was  the  dance.  So,  I  worked  at  both 
of  them  about  equally. 

Riess:   How  did  you  know  how  it  was  going  to  come  out,  or  did  you? 

Vol  Q,.:  I  didn't  really  because,  well,  the  choreographies  I  did  were 

affected  by  my  studies  in  architecture,  the  sense  of  the  use  of 
space  and  so  forth.  So,  it  was  an  integrated  sort  of  course,  I 
guess  you'd  say,  that  I  was  going  through,  a  self-made  thing. 

And  also,  at  that  time,  I  wrote  music  for  some  of  the  dances 
I  was  doing.  So,  I  was  experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  things. 
And  it  was  all  knit  together,  so  that  through  college,  the  whole 
thing  grew.  And  then  when  I  got  out,  I  designed  homes,  some 
homes  and  things  like  that.  I  decided  that  I  didn't  want  to  get 
into  commercial  architecture,  something  that  became  a  little  less 
imaginative.  I  wanted  to  do  something  where  I  would  be  able  to 
use  my  imagination  and  not  be  tied  down  too  much — in  the  commercial 
world,  things  are  a  little  too  cut  and  dried  for  what  I  wanted  to 
do. 

I  actually  found  that  out  more  in  New  York,  where  I  worked 
for  Voorhees,  Walker,  and  I  guess  it  was  Smith  and  Smith,  just 
changed  from  Foley  and  Smith,  an  architect  concern.  They  were 
designing  buildings  on  Wall  Street,  and  there  were  so  many  codes 
that  the  building  really  was  the  result  of  codes  rather  than  any 
design  at  all.   [Laughter] 

There fd  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  setback.  As  the 
building  went  up,  it  would  have  to  be  set  back  so  many  feet  at 
such  and  such  a  height.  And  then,  another  fifty  feet  up,  it  would 
have  to  be  set  back  such  and  such.  So,  there  was  the  building, 
with  all  its  setbacks! 

And  at  that  time  I  had  a  scholarship  at  Juilliard,  so  .1  was 
doing  that.  During  the  day,  I  was  working  for  Voorhees,  Walker, 
Smith  and  Smith  and  then  I  was  going  to  Juilliard  at  night. 


Riess:   What  were  you  studying? 

Vol  Q.:  Dance.  It  was  a  full  scholarship  for  Juilliard  Dance  Theatre. 

But  then,  I  got  the  Job  with  Voorhees,  Walker,  Smith  and  Smith  to 
earn  money  while  I  was  there.  But  Juilliard  told  me  that  I 
couldn't  really  work  to  take  this  scholarship  "because  I  had  to  be 
there  all  day.  I  was  very  naive.   [Laughter]   I  thought  I'd  just 
have  to  take  the  classes  I  could  take.  And  so,  I  quit  and  went 
to  Juilliard  full  time.  I'd  saved  some  money  and  then  I  got  odd 
jobs  at  night  and  things  like  that. 

Riess:   Related  jobs? 

Vol  Q,. :  Cleaning  out  basements  of  old  brownstones  and  things  like  that. 
[Laughter] 

And  part-time  commercial  art  jobs.  One  was  to  put  a  mural 
in  Horn  and  Hardart's,*  and  we  had  to  do  that  when  they  were 
closed.  So,  that  would  mean  working  from — some  of  them  would 
stay  open  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  open  at 
eight.  So,  we'd  go  in  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work 
till  eight  on  the  mural.  And  then  I  had  the  full  day  to  devote 
to  Juilliard,  the  classes  and  so  on. 

Riess:   Are  the  murals  still  there? 

Vol  Q. :  The  last  I  saw,  there  was  one  on  3^th,  across  from  the  Empire 
State  Building.  It's  still  there.  It  was  there  in  about  1969. 
And  then  there's  one  on  Broadway  and  about  U8th.  They  took  it 
out.  That  was  very  disappointing.   [Laughter]  They  remodeled 
it.  They  remodel  very  often. 

And  another  job  was  a  mosaic  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  mosaic  mural  of  the  area  of  New 
York,  Manhattan,  Long  Island,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and  the  whole 
bit,  with  little  metal  things  showing  all  the  points  of  interest. 
I  went  out  there  on  a  Sunday  and  put  those  in  and  there  was  a 
big  to-do  between  the  church  and  the  city.  The  church  called 
the  city  people  up  to  say  I  couldn't  put  them  in  on  Sunday.  And 
then  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said  that  they  had  to  go  in  because 
there  was  some  reason  they  had  to  be  in.  This  was  right  on  Times  - 
Square.  They  had  to  be  in  for  something  Monday  or  something.  So, 
I  spent  the  whole  day  stopping  and  starting  work.   [Laughter] 
That  was  very  interesting. 

Riess:   Did  you  go  straight  from  the  University  to  New  York? 


*Chain  of  cafeterias  in  New  York  City. 


Vol  Q. :  No.  I  worked  for  North  American  Aviation  from  about  1950  to 
195^,  designing  ground  equipment,  launching  equipment  for 
missiles,  things  like  that.  It  was  either  that  or  go  into  the 
service  and  I  decided  I  wanted  to  do  that  because  it  paid  more. 
That  was  one  practical  thing  I  did!  I  weighed  the  odds  and 
found  out  that  at  that  time,  I  couldn't  get  a  commission  in  the 
service.  So,  I  figured  I'd  go  to  work  for  North  American  Aviation 
instead. 

They  had  too  many  commissions  or  something.  I  had  a  master's 
degree  and  I  figured,  well,  if  I  can't  get  a  commission,  I'll  take 
my  master's  degree  and  do  something  I  can  at  least  earn  some 
money  with.  So,  I  did  that. 


New  York,  New  York 


Riess:   You  were  in  New  York  for  seventeen  years? 

Vol  Q. :  195^  to- -well,  I  figure  when  I  left  New  York  is  when  I  gave  up 

my  apartment.  It  was  just  about  seventeen  years,  yes.  It  was  a 
long  time.  But  I  was  in  and  out.  In  1966,  I  started  going  to 
Guatemala. 

Riess:   When  you  were  in  New  York  did  people  ask  you  about  Berkeley  and 
the  Temple  of  the  Wings  and  your  family  and  your  grandparents? 

Vol  Q. :  Not  too  much.  Not  really  too  much  because  the  people  I  was 

involved  with  didn't  know  too  much  about  here  or  my  background. 
There  it  was  a-11  just  "today."   [Laughter]   I  can't  remember  too 
much  about  talking  to  people  about  it,  actually,  because  every 
thing  was  "right  now." 

Riess:   Did  you  like  it,  that  "right  now"  thing? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes,  because  I  was  always  busy  doing  something.  And  if  it  wasn't 
for  somebody  else,  or  projects,  that  were  things  that  had  to  be 
done,  I'd  be  painting  or  choreographing  or  what  have  you.  I  did 
a  lot  of  painting  there  too,  actually.  So,  I  was  doing  something 
most  of  the  time  I  was  there,  not  conversing  too  much!   [Laughter] 

Riess:   Did  you  have  a  diary?  Do  you  write? 

Vol  Q.:  Yes.  In  an  abstract  sort  of  way.  I  used  a  pseudonym.  I  wrote 
things,  experiences  in  New  York,  but  they  were  from  looking  at 
myself  from  the  outside,  you  might  say,  in  the  situation.  They 
were  descriptive  things.  Like  I'd  get  on  a  bus  or  something  in 
New  York  and  I'd  be  in  a  certain  mood,  and  within  that  mood  I'd 
write—what's  it  called? 


Vol  Q.:  It's  sort  of  stream  of  consciousness,  but  also,  as  we  were  moving 
along,  I'd  say  where  we  are  and  what  it  looked  like  outside  and 
this  that  and  the  other,  and  what  we  were  passing,  and  the  people 
and  what  they  looked  like,  and  so  on.  I'd  just  bring  them  into 
it.  It  was  very  high-keyed  because  everything  was  going  at  once 
and  it  had  to  be  done  very  fast.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
intensity  of  the  city  and  I  did  quite  a  bit  of  that. 

Riess:   For  yourself,  or  did  you  do  anything  with  it? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  I  left  some  at— Grove  Press  has  a  copy  of  it.  I  haven't 
heard  anything  about  it.  I  left  it  with  them  about  a  year  ago 
and  they  said  in  about  six  months  they'd  have  some  word  on  it. 
No,  it  was  over  a  year.  It  was  when  I  left  New  York.  But  I 
haven't  heard  anything  yet  and  I  haven't  followed  up  on  it. 
[Laughter] 

It ' s  called  The  Throwaway  Notes  of  Rallec  Rood.  Rallec  Rood 
is  "cellar  door"  spelled  backwards.  It's  just  a  crazy  name.  I 
liked  it  and  thought  I'd  use  it. 

Riess:   Was  coming  back  here  in  the  back  of  your  mind  always?  Was  there 
any  "always"  thing  that  you  were  going  to  do  when  you  were  in 
New  York? 

Vol  Q.:  Not  really.  Well,  I  kind  of  decided  after  a  while  that  I  didn't 

want  to  stay  in  New  York  because  the  conditions  there  were  getting 
worse,  as  far  as  where  I  lived  on  the  lower  East  Side.  In  the  mid- 
and  late  sixties,  it  got  very  precarious  with  the  drug  situation. 
In  the  apartment  I  lived  in,  there  were  people — first  they'd  get 
held  up  in  the  hall s  maybe  once  a  year  and  then  it  got  down  to 
once  every  six  months.  Then  it  got  down  to  twice  a  week,  finally! 

Riess:   It  didn't  happen  to  you? 

Vol  Q. :  No,  no.  Well,  I  was  attacked  once  in  the  hall  and,  luckily,  I  had 
a  bunch  of  groceries,  so,  I  just  threw  all  the  groceries. 
[Laughter]   It  was  with  knives  and  stuff.  I  got  my  clothes  cut 
and  things  like  that.  I  had  a  lot  of  money  on  me  and  they  knew  it. 
And  I  wasn't  going  to  give  it  up! 

I  threw  a  mayonnaise  jar  at  one  of  them.  I  remember  mayonnaise 
all  over  his  face,  running  down.  But  they  had  me  kind  of  pinpointed 
at  that  point.  They  began  running  gangs,  I  think.  So,  I  had  to  be 
very  careful.  So,  finally  I  just  decided,  "Well,  what  am  I  doing 
here?"  I  weighed  the  odds  and  decided  I  could  do  the  same  thing 
elsewhere  and  that  it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  decentralize 
by  getting  out  of  New  York. 


Vol  Q. :  I  also  did  portraits  for  a  living.  I  started  going  up  to 

Provincetown  to  do  the  portraits,  whereas  originally  I  was  doing 
them  in  Greenwich  Village.  But  the  Village  began  to  get  very  un- 
what  it  used  to  "be  and  that  kind  of  got  me  thinking  away  too  and 
also,  of  course,  going  to  Guatemala  constantly.  The  first  time  I 
went  for- a  year,  and  the  second  time  for  two  years,  and  then  the 
third  time  for  about,  I  guess,  a  year  again.  And  I  may  be  going 
again  this  spring  for  a  couple  of  months.  I  won't  go  too  long 
because  I  want  to  keep  the  company  here  going. 

Riess:   Is  the  Guatemala  company  still  intact? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  They  may  be  going  to  Spoleto  in  the  summer.  I  may  go  for 
that,  to  direct  them  and  do  new  choreography  for  them  to  take 
to  the  Spoleto  festival.  Do  you  know  about  that?  They  started 
taking  modern  dance  there  back  in  the  late  fifties,  early  sixties, 
and  it  made  Europe,  apparently,  aware  of  people  like — oh,  who  are 
the  companies  that  went  there?  I  think  Paul  Taylor's  company 
went  there  fairly  early  in  the  process.  I  was  going  to  go,  but 
something  happened,  I  think  I  got  a  job  in  New  England  or 
something.  But  at  that  time  I  wasn't  doing  the  things  that  I 
should  have  been  doing.  The  avenues  that  I  should  have  been 
following,  I  didn't.   [Laughter]   I  did  other  things  instead,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  look  back  now  and  say,  well,  I  should 
have  maybe  taken  that  path  here  and  that  path  there,  but  then, 
the  other  things  that  I  did  do,  I  wouldn't  have  done.  But  there 
was  a  very  definite  path  that  I  could  have  followed,  which  I 
didn't. 


What  Dance  Can  Do,  Audiences 

Riess:   Okay.  Let's  follow  that  path.  Was  meeting  Jose  Limon  a  significant 
beginning? 

i 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  probably,  yes,  because  that  resulted  in  why  I  went  to  New 
York  to  go  to  Juilliard  and  be  with  the  Juilliard  Dance  Theatre. 
That  was  through  Doris  Humphrey. 

Riess:   When  did  you  meet  Jose? 

Vol  Q. :  He  was  at  Mills.  He  came  to  Mills  College  with  what  was  then  the 
Bennington  School  of  Dance.  It  may  have  been  in  '37,  '37,  '38, 
•39 — it  was  in  that  general  area. 

Riess:   And  how  old  were  you  in  1937? 


• 
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Vol  Q. :  Ten.  Yes,  it  -was  about  that  time.  And  then,  he  stayed  out,  I 
remember,  and  I  took  quite  a  few  classes  from  him. 

Riess:   Did  you  enjoy  dance  a  lot  then?  What  was  it  like  for  you  as  a 
ten-year-old  to  be  dancing? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  became  more  completely  engrossed  in  it  when  I  was  in 

college.  But  I  did  it,  you  might  say,  earlier.   I  didn't  really 
become  involved  in  it  until  I  figured  I  wanted  to  say  something 
and  I  found  that  dance  was  a  medium  of  expression.  Before  that, 
I  didn't  think  of  it  that  way,  so  it  didn't  gain  my  complete 
attention.  Then,  suddenly,  there  were  things  that  I  wanted  to 
say  about  situations,  just  whatever  it  was.  And  I  found  it  was 
a  medium  of  communication,  a  very  strong  one,  stronger  than  talk 
ing!   I  could  get  up  and  deliver  an  oration  without  a  word,  you 
know! 

Riess:   But  could  you  do  it  with  a  sketch  too,  do  you  think? 

Vol  Q,.:  Well,  yes.  But  your  audience  isn't  there.  You're  not  talking 
directly  to  them  at  the  moment,  so  it's  different  that  way.  I 
guess  I  like  to  perform.  And  I  like  to  say  sort  of  ambiguous 
things  and  see  how  people  are  going  to  react,  things  that  aren't 
really  that  ambiguous,  but  that  people  can  interpret  in  more  ways 
than  they  can  just  interpret  words,  you  know,  say  a  point-blank 
thing. 

Riess:   Well,  if  you're  doing  that,  you  need  feedback.  Isn't  that  hard 
to  get  as  a  dancer? 

Vol  Q.:  Feedback?  Well,  did  you  see  The  Emperor,  for  instance?  There, 
there ' s  a  lot  of  feedback  with  different  audiences  because  it 
leaves  itself  open  for  from  laughing  to  crying,  you  know,  and  I 
can  hear  the  feedback.  It's  vocal,  you  know. 

Riess:   You  don't  know  really  which  people  are  laughing  and  which  people 
are  crying. 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  I  can  get  an  overall  feedback  from  it.  And  it  affects,  in 
a  way,  the  way  I  do  it  in  certain  performances.  But  then,  in 
other  performances,  it  goes  into  a  sense  of  being  completely 
disjointed  or  in  another  time  from  the  audience,  almost  historical, 
you  know,  something  like  you're  coming  to  them  from  another  era 
sort  of  thing.  And  I  can  get  a  feedback  of  that,  which  is  sort 
of  a  silent  feedback. 

But  there  are  certain  things,  a  sense  of  the  way  the  audience 
breathes  almost,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  communication.  If  there 
isn't — with  that  dance,  I've  never  done  it  without  a  sense  of 
communication.   It  just  would  be  nothing  because  it  is  focused 
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Vol  Q.:  toward  the  audience  the  whole  time.  It's  sort  of  like  I'm  a 
sounding  board  and  they're  a  sounding  board. 

In  Guatemala,  for  instance,  the  Minister  of  Culture — I've 
had  command  performances  on  it  (The  Emperor )  from  political 
people.  They  just  love  it!   It  pokes  fun  at  them  and  they  love 
it!  They  think  it's  them. 

In  Guatemala,  I  was  doing  a  performance  especially  for  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  he  looked  at  the  program.  I  didn't  have 
The  Emperor  down  and  he  said,  "You  have  to  do  that  one."  So,  I 
had  to  do  that  one.  I  asked,  "Well,  what  if  I  don't  do  that  one?" 
I  was  told,  "Oh!  Well,  you  don't  do  that!"  [Laughter] 

Riess:   Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  what  the  kind  of  response  is, 
or  is  it  just  important  to  have  the  response? 

Vol  Q.:  Oh,  it  doesn't,  no!  Whether  they  laugh  or  treat  it  very  seriously, 
it  doesn't  matter  in  this  because  the  person  I'm  portraying  is 
supposed  to  be  an  overall  person  who  has  the  complete  gamut  from 
being  serious  to  humorous,  you  know.  And  it's  more  just  showing 
an  overall  human  being  in  myself.  I'm  displaying  myself  as  like 
a  vessel  that  contains  from  humor  to  tragedy,  you  know.  But  I 
don't  to  myself.  It's  all  dead  serious.  But  in  the  choreography, 
there's  humor,  like  this  thing  scratching  the  arm  and  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  and  then  double  pointing.  But  this  I  do  in  dead 
seriousness. 

The  music,  for  instance,  has  that.  It's  a  very  moving  sort 
of  overpowering  piece — that's  the  Respighi,  The  Pines  of  Rome — 
but  there  are  musicians  who  say,  "Oh,  that  music! Oh,  no!"  They 
don't  like  it.  They  feel  it's  surface,  which  I  don't  see.  It's 
very  hyper -emotional  to  me,  but  I  feel  that  he  expressed  something 
very  powerful.  And  it's  kind  of  strange  to  me  to  try  and  under 
stand  people  who  don't  like  it,  that  music.  And  there  are  a  few, 
quite  a  few.  I've  run  up  against  people  when  I'll  go  and  buy — I 
buy  new  recordings  of  it  for  new  nuances  in  the  way  it's  treated. 
And  certain  people  will  ask,  "What  are  you  buying  that  for?"  in 
certain  record  shops. 

And  I  say,  "Well,  I'm  using  it  for  a  dance." 

And  they  say,  "What  kind  of  a  dance  do  you  do  to  that?" 

It  happened  right  here  in  Berkeley,  and  I  got  in  this  con 
versation  with  some  guy  in  a  record  shop  on  Telegraph.  He  was 
just  saying,  "Oh,  what  horrible  music!"  and  why  would  I  want  to 
use  that  for  a  dance? 

Well,  it  follows  the  idea.  What  I'm  doing  is  riding  down 
the  Appian  Way  or  something  similar  and  I'm  on  the  chariot.  But 


Vol  Q. :  then,  I  figured  to  put  it  on  a  more  universal  plane,  where  it 

could  be  any  leader  any  time,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  civiliza 
tion,  or,  in  those  terms,  of  something  that  "big,  or  the  rise  and 
fall  of  something  very  small,  just  the  cycle. 

Sunday  afternoon,  some  woman  came  backstage  and  she  came  up 
to  me  and  she  said,  "You  know,  I  just  have  to  say  this  to  you.  You 
were  doing  Nixon,  weren't  you?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  was  doing 
Caesar,  I  was  doing — !"   [Laughter]  But  she  thought  I  was  doing 
Nixon,  so  there  again,  that  adds  to  the  universality  of  it. 

Riess:   There's  the  madness  thing  in  it  too. 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  Well,  it's  supposed  to  be.  This  person  starts  out  very  in 
control  of  the  situation  and,  as  time  passes,  as  he  evolves,  he 
degenerates.  It's  like  the  decline,  the  degeneration  of  either 
the  person  or  the  whole  situation.  And  finally,  at  the  end,  he 
becomes  very,  you  know.  What  he  says  goes.  And  then,  he  gets 
killed,  of  course. 

Riess:   Well  then,  why  did  the  Guatemalan  leaders  take  it  so  positively? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  I  question  that.  I  think  they  like  to  laugh  at  themselves. 
They  just  thought  it  was  great!   It  gives  insight  into  what  some 
leaders  are  like.  And  it  means  that  they  have  a  sense  of  humor, 
you  know.  They  can  laugh  at  the  situation. 

They  must  have  known  that  I  didn't  do  it  in  respect  to  them, 
because  I'd  done  it  before.  They  knew  the  chronology  of  it,  that 
I'd  done  it  in  New  York  before  I  ever  brought  it  to  Guatemala. 
It  was  something  that  they  could  laugh  at  and  identify  with  in  a 
certain  way. 


Movement,  Space,  Power 

Riess:   Who  were  you  choreographing  for  when  you  were  in  New  York? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  myself.  I  didn't  do  any  choreographies  for  groups  outside, 

other  than  my  own.  I  performed  on  some  concerts  with  other  groups, 
but  always  my  own  works.  And  toward  the  end,  before  going  to 
Guatemala,  I  was  doing  just  solos.  It  would  round  out  other  groups, 
The  choreographer  would  have  almost  a  full  program,  and  they'd  get 
in  touch  with  me  if  they  didn't,  and  say,  "Oh,  will  you  do  some  of 
your  solos  to  round  out  the  program?" 

So,  I  was  doing  that.  There  was  a  group  called  Contemporary 
Dance  Productions.  Who  was  in  that?  Lucas  Hoving  was  in  it. 
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Vol  Q. :  He's  one  who's  come  here.  The  others  I  don't  think  have  "been  out 
here.  There's  Jack  Moore.  I  don't  know  what  he's  doing  now.  And 
Marion  Scott.  And  Helen  Tamiris  was  artistic  director  for  a 
while,  they  brought  her  in  for  artistic  direction.  I  did  some  of 
my  tsolo  works  with  them  on  their  programs. 

Riess:   You  were  saying  that  in  high  school  and  in  college,  you  saw  dance 
as  a  means  of  expression. 

Vol  Q.:  Mostly  in  college.  I  think  architecture  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  haven't  thought  of  it,  I'm  thinking  about  this 
right  now,  that  something  about  a  structure  that  can  sustain 
itself—it's  there  in  a  building,  it  holds  itself  up,  and  I  could 
coordinate  that  into  a  structure  of  space  and  it  was  a  means  of 
expressing  things  without  words. 

And  movement  becomes  an  added  thing.  You  can  almost  mime 
words,  say,  with  movement  and  that's  close  to  words.  But  then, 
you  move  in  a  space  that  is  defined,  like  you're  on  a  proscenium 
stage.  And  you  can  begin  to  use  the  forces  of  the  space,  added 
on  to  the  simple  miming  factor  and  it  becomes  a  more  powerful  sort 
of  thing.  Do  all  people  like  power?  [Laughter] 

It  gives  a  sense  of  power,  now,  when  I  want  to  say  this  and 
can  say  it  more  so  with  these  forces  of  the  area  I'm  in,  you  know, 
moving  along  and  using  strong  diagonals  or  using  the  focus  point 
of  the  back  of  the  theatre  or  something,  focusing  on  it  and  making 
the  audience  go  [sweeping  gesture]  when  you  go  like  that.  Things 
like  that. 

Riess:   Does  it  work  best  then  for  solos,  do  you  think,  as  a  powerful 
medium? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  Then  it's  like  delivering  a  monologue.  In  the  group  things 
it  becomes  a  more  powerfully — did  you  see  Short  Story?  I've  done 
that  with  many  different  people,  with  the  other  two  people  being 
different.  And  I've  done  the  other  role.  And  if  the  two  others 
are  weak,  the  whole  dance  is  weak,  I  can't  be  strong.  But  if  I'm 
going  it  with  two  other  strong  dancers,  the  three  of  us  really 
[wooshing  sound]  .  .  .  it's  just  so  knit.  Then  it's  strong.  So, 
again,  it's  like  we  almost  become  one  and  there's  a  certain  feeling. 

I've  done  it  with  young  dancers  who  are  not  dramatically 
inclined  in  the  right  way  yet.  They  can  be  egocentric,  you  might 
say.  That  doesn't  work  in  a  group.  There  can't  be  one  person 
fighting  to  upstage  the  others  at  all.  When  everybody  is  completely 
in  their  role,  then  that  dance  is  very  powerful.  Each  person  equally 
adds  to  this  force. 


Vol  Q. :  So,  again,  it's  like  it's  coming  through  you  and  probably  through 
them,  it's  coming  through  them  as  well.  We're  all  reaching  the 
audience.  And  I  can  feel  it.  I  can  feel  it. 

Riess:   I  was  wondering  if,  when  you  are  with  two  others  on  stage,  the 
energy  goes  to  playing  to  each  other? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  that  depends  on  the  choreography.  There  are  parts  in  that 
choreography  where  it's  directed  toward  the  other  dancers.  Then 
there  are  parts  where  the  feeling  has  to  go  out  to  whoever  else 
is  there,  "because  in  this,  some  of  the  people  are  dead  and  others 
alive,  so  to  speak,  and  there  are  times  when  they  are  supposed  to 
"be  like  ghosts,  hardly  even  there.  At  that  point,  the  different 
people  involved  have  a  rapport  with  whoever  happens  to  "be  watching. 
In  other  words,  the  audience  is  there  as  much  as  anybody  else  on 
the  stage.  Since  it's  that  type  of  thing,  it's  a  dance  for  an 
audience  to  watch,  you  know,  to  get  across  to  the  audience.  This 
current  group,  the  two  that  I  did  it  with  are  becoming  very  strong 
performers.  Like  Eddie  Gong--he  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  perform 
enough,  but  he's  been  dancing  for  twenty  years,  and  he  has  a  cer 
tain  sense  of  theatre.  And  Sandy  Jones,  of  course,  she's  a  born 
performer,  you  know!  She  should  be  performing  a  lot,  I  think, 
and  she's  a  natural  performer.  They  were  both  very  strong  in  the 
roles. 

In  Guatemala,  I  did  it  with  two  much  younger.  The  one  who 
had  the  other  male  part  did  it  from  the  time  he  was  about  18  until 
he  was  23.  He  began  to  get  fairly  strong.  But  he  didn't  have  the 
maturity  that  Eddie  has.  He  was  technically  very  proficient,  ex 
tremely  proficient.  And  there  were  a  few  who  did  the  girl,  and 
they  didn't  have  the  power  that  Sandy  has.  They  were  younger,  too. 
It's  the  type  of  dance  that  takes,  I  guess,  maturity  to  work. 

Riess:   It  translated  to  Guatemala  well?  I  think  of  a  group  of  your  dances 
as  definitely  being  the  New  York  dances  and  I  take  it  that  they 
were  done  in  Guatemala? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  I  choreographed  Short  Story  in  New  York.  It's  the  result, 

actually,  of  something  that  happened  in  Paris.  The  idea  came  from 
Paris  and  the  bells  are  the  Notre  Dame.  They  aren't  actually 
there.  I  used  some  of  the  bells  of  the  Angelus  and  of  another 
church  in  France  someplace. 

But  in  Guatemala,  the  first  reviews  refer  to  it  as:  "We're 
seeing  real  New  York  television  type  dance  right  here,  in  our  own 
theatres!"  Jazz  and  all  this  and  this!   [Laughter]  Well,  that 
was  just  great,  you  know!  But  then,  I  did  it  quite  a  bit  and 
they  became  more  involved  with  what  the  story  was  and  how  it  could 
relate  to  them  as  well  as  anybody  else.  It's  sort  of  about  poverty 
and  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  thief,  the  one  who,  in  this  case 
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Vol  Q. :  becomes  wealthy  by  stealing  and — 

Riess:   When  you're  working  with  your  dancers,  then  you  have  to  become 
verbal  to  tell  them  what  the  dance  is  about? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  if  they  don't  get  it,  then  I  do.  Some  of  the  dances  are 

simple  enough  that  they  can  just  get  the  role.  But  if  they  don't, 

they  ask  me  and  I  tell  them.  Or,  if  I  feel  they're  not  getting 

the  motivation  on  it,  I'll  bring  out  what  the  motivation  is, 

as  best  I  can.  And  some  of  the  dances  are  more  abstract  dances, 

like  Balanceo.  You  remember  that?   The  motivations  are  just  very 

simple. 

The  first  is  horizontal  movement  in  a  horizontal  space  to  get 
the  sense  of  that  movement.  And  then  the  second  is  vertical  space. 
And  the  third  is,  more  or  less,  in  a  vacuum  in,  you  might  say, 
outer  space,  where  there's  no  gravity  forces.  That  just  sort  of 
floats  suspended.  And  then  the  last  is  back.  It's  with  an  a,  b, 
c,  a,  back  to  the  movement  in  horizontal  space.  So,  it's,  in  a 
sense  a—what 's  the  word  I  want? — a  celebration  of  being  on  the 
earth,  you  might  say,  which  is  the  horizontal  space.  It's  back  to 
that,  just  to  be  able  to  move  in  this  horizontal  space. 

And  it's  sort  of  a  festival,  in  a  sense,  too,  of  a  cycle  of— • 
the  lighting,  one  thing  about  the  lighting  is  it  goes  through  a 
day  and  a  night  and  into  the  next  day.  And  the  two  day  parts  can 
be  the  horizontal  space.  So,  it's  like  one  of  these  crazy  festivals 
like  a  mardi  gras,  or  something  like  that,  in  a  nutty  sort  of  way. 
So,  it  covers  a  lot. 

The  original  set  has  flags  that  are  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
banners,  like  a  festival.  It  carries  that  certain  abstract 
festival  thing,  of  celebration  of  the  earth. 

I  started  Balanceo  in  New  York,  the  first  and  last  parts. 
And  the  music  is  taken  from  Lionel  Novak.  He  wrote  a  score  in 
three  and  I  had  to  transpose  it  into  four,  or  I  guess  you'd  say 
eight  versus  six.   (My  music  theories  are  far  away! ) 

It  was  written  for  Humphrey -Weidman,  the  three -count,  the 
Lionel  Novak.  And  I  transposed  it  into  four.  Who  was  it  first 
that  did  it?  Frank  Conlon.  He  was  a  very  good  musician,  a  pianist 
from  Catholic  College  in  Washington,  B.C.  He  came  from  there,  I 
know  that.  I  don't  know  what  he's  doing  now.  That's  a  long  time 
agOc  And  he  just  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  took  the  music  and 
played  it  in  four!   [Laughter]  He  looked  like  he  needed  about  ten 
hands! 

Afterwards,  we  had  to  carry  him  off  the  stool.  The  first 
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Vol  Q.:  time  he  played  it,  he  was  just  like  this  [gestures]  because  it 

was  so  exciting!  And  he  transposed  it  into  four.  He  never  wrote 
it  down0  He  put  it  on  tape  and  I  took  this  tape  with  me  to 
Guatemala.  And  Arturo  Resales — he  was  my  accompanist  there—did 
the  same  thing.  He  listened  to  it  and  he  played  it  in  four. 
[Laughter]  And  again,  the  same  thing,  where 's  he's  ready  to  go 
[makes  gesture  mimicking  Conlon  leaving  piano  stool  after  playing 
piece] . 

He  had  to  practice  a  little  bit  and  then  he  composed  the 
middle  sections.  This  was  just  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Now, 
what  does  that  lead  to? 


The  Years  Out 


Riess:   Back  to  your  primrose  path.  After  college,  what  might  you  have 
done?  We  were  talking  about  the  ways  in  which  you  could  have 
pursued  a  very  straightforward  path  to  dance. 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  the  Korean  War  was  on  then.  That's  why  I  had  to  either  go 
into  the  service  or  get  essential  work.  So,  I  went  to  North 
American  Aviation  in  Downey,  California.  I  worked  in  Downey  for 
about  three-and-a-half  years.  At  that  time,  I  studied  with  Lester 
Horton  and  Bella  Lewitsky,  when  I  was  there.  And  I  had  a  studio 
in  Long  Beach,  where  I  didn't  teach.  I  taught  at  the  "Y"  in  Long 
Beach  for  a  while.  But  in  the  studio,  I  choreographed  and  painted. 
And  I  made  sure  I  stayed  in  shape.  I  think  I  even  had  a  schedule 
to  make  sure  that  I  practiced.  It  was  that  sort  of  thing! 
[Laughter] 

I  practiced  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  because  I  was  sitting 
at  a  drawing  board  the  rest  of  the  day  and  I  got  kind  of  hunchbacked 
and  things  like  that.  For  a  while,  I  really  had  a  problem.  And 
so  I  forced  myself  to  stay  in  shape. 

Riess:   Did  you  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Is  that  old 
discipline  still  with  you? 

Vol  Q. :  No.  I  worked  at  night,  when  I'd  get  back.  And  on  weekends,  I'd 
work  longer.  Rather  than  just  do  calisthenics  or  something  like 
that,  I'd  choreograph  and  devise  my  own  techniques  in  exercise — 
developments,  technical  developments,  you  might  say,  exercises. 

There  would  either  be  one  motivation,  to  build  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  or  the  other  motivation,  choreographic  and  thematic 
developments,  that  would  result  in  technical — how  do  you  say?  I 
hate  to  use  exercises.  But  it  would  result  in  exercises.  It 
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Vol  Q.:  It  would  develop  from  themes,  to  longer  themes,  and,  finally,  into 
phrases  of  movement. 

Riess:   Without  music? 

Vol  Q.:  Usually.  Sometimes,  I'd  develop  them  from  music,  but  most  often, 
just  movement.  So,  the  movement  would  develop  itself,  rather  than 
riding  on  some  other  source.  I  think  the  most  powerful  things 
would  come  that  way,  because  they'd  be  much  stronger  afterwards  if 
I'd  add  music. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  to  find  just  exactly  the  right  piece  of  music,  or  is 
it  adaptable? 

Vol  Qo :  It's  adaptable.  Certain  dances  I'd  do  to  many  different  scores, 
or  I'd  choreograph  them  and,  say,  use  a  certain  score.  Then 
afterwards,  I'd  just  throw  the  score  out  and  get  something 
completely  new.  And  it  often  worked  better  to  another  score. 

Riess:   Is  that  unusual? 

Vol  Q.:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  other  people  do  that  or  not.  I 
think  they  do.  I  think,  for  instance,  Doris  Humphrey  did  The 
Life  of  the  Bee.  That  was  one  of  her  dances  and  she  used  a  score 
written  by — she  mentioned  it — one  composer.  However,  the  score 
was  inaccessible.  And  so,  she  simply  substituted  another  score. 
(I  think  it  was  inaccessible.  The  composer  was  alive  and  wanted 
too  much  royalties  or  something,  so  it  was  inaccessible  to  her 
as  music.   [Laughter] ) 

I've  used  Aaron  Copland,  some  of  his  music.  I  don't  think 
he  ever  saw  any.  He  may  have.  I  met  him  once,  just  once.  I 
don't  know  if  he's  still  alive.  It  was  in  Tanglewood  and  I  was 
teaching  at  a  camp.  Some  friends  of  mine,  who  taught  at  the  camp 
also,  knew  him.  And  so,  I  went  over  to  a  Thursday  night  concert. 
(They  have  these  concerts  that  are  in-school  sort  of  concerts.) 
I  met  him  there  and  he  was  pretty  old.  I  think  he  was  getting  a 
little  senile  at  that  point.  But  he  was  very  nice  and  very  cordial, 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  may  have  seen  some  of  the  things. 

It  was  very  interesting.  Maybe  he  knew  that  I'd  used  his 
music  or  something,  I  don't  know,  maybe  they'd  talked  to  him  about 
it.  But  I  used  quite  a  bit  of  it  in  Day  and  Dream.  That's  all 
his  music,  plus  some  sound  effects. 
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The  Work  of  Jose  Limon 

Riess:   You  worked  with  two  innovators  in  dance,  Jose  Limon  and  Doris 

Humphrey.  I  was  reading  Coramanday's  obituary  and  tribute  to  Jose 
this  morning  and  in  it  he  says:  "Jose  Limon  taught  his  dancers 
the  art  of  moving  torsos  and  arms  in  long,  lyric  melodies  in 
counterpoint  against  the  patterns  of  leg  movement.  It  made  a  flow 
of  corporeal  excitement,  and  it  was  unmistakably  Limon."  Maybe 
you  can  make  more  sense  of  that  in  terms  of  what  you  got  from 
him  and  how  that  fits  into  the  tradition  of  dance  and  what  was  new 
about  it. 

Vol  Q.:   Let  me  see!   [Reads  section  of  Commanday's  article]  Yes.  That 

brings  to  mind  something  in  There  i.£  a  Time.  There  is  a  foot  move 
ment  that  goes  this  way,  this  way,  this  way.   [Demonstrates  foot 
movement]  The  body  rotates  fluidly  through  a  complete  cycle,  like 
a  circle,  against  the  feet  taking  two  steps  to  the  front,  two  steps 
to  the  side,  two  steps  to  the  back,  two  steps  to  the  side.  He's 
probably  referring  to  that. 

In  There  ijs  a  Time,  Jose  developed  an  approach  that  I  think  he 
used  in  a  lot  of  other  dances  after.  I  don't  know  if  you'd  call  it 
mathematical.  It  is  sort  of  mathematical. 

Riess:   It  interests  me  that  these  things  are  arrived  at  so  deliberately. 

Vol  Q. :  He  was  very  methodical  in  his  choreographic  approach.  He  would 

build  a  structure.  He  was  almost  architectural  about  it.  And  by 
having  a  strong  structure,  he  had  something  to  encase,  or  to  try 
to  encase,  the  power.  He  had  a  tremendous  power,  a  spiritual  power, 
or  whatever  you  could  call  it.  But  he'd  clothe  it  in  something  so 
that  he  could  hold  down,  you  know,  so  it  wouldn't  go  blam! !   [Makes 
explosive  gesture] 

He  got  to  where  he'd  do  that.  And  some  of  his  things  were 
extremely  methodical  and,  you  might  say,  sqaure.  But  they  just 
weren't  square,  you  know,  when  he  did  them,  because  of  this  force. 
He  had  to  have  this  thing  to  tie  him  down,  to  make  him  tangible. 
He  used  to  say  the  only  time  a  person  can  dance,  he  was  quite  con 
vinced,  is  after  they're  dead,  when  they  have  no  body.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  trying  to  figure  out  how  to,  I  think,  contain  the  force. 

And  so,  the  results  were  extremely,  I  guess  you'd  say,  four 
square.  He'd  use  a  form  like  the  directions — north,  south,  east 


*San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec.  12,  1972,  p. 
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Vol  Q.:  and  west,  and,  of  course,  also  the  vertical,  which  gave  it  three 
dimensions,  you  know. 

And  then,  the  Mayans  in  particular,  had  this  crazy  time  cycle 
thing  that  was  a  circle  and  even  a  year  concept.  One  time  cycle 
goes  into  another,  but  makes  it  further,  something  that's  like,  oh, 
•Che  Mayans  had  these  glyphs  that  you  could  tell  what  happened 
every  day  over  something  like  2800  years.  And  every  day  was  dif 
ferent.  And  it  was  something  with  these  gears  meshing.  One  had 
something  like  250,  another  had  something  like  22.  So,  that  was 
very  simple.  But  they'd  mesh  in  such  a  way  that  each  day — it's 
almost  like  astrology  or  something,  I  guess.  The  overall  thing 
went  out  to  2800. 

And  then,  after  that,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  recycling  thing. 
That's  where  cronometro  comes  in,  The  People  of  the  Stone  Clock. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  Jose's  need  to  contain  was  just  his  particular 

problem?  Do  you  think  other  people  do  his  dances  as  well?  I  don't 
mean  problem.  I  shouldn't  say  problem. 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  in  a  sense,  it  might  have  been  a  psychological  problem,  how 
to  contain.  Dance  can  go  from  just  simple  gesture  to  like  an 
explosion,  you  know.  If  it's  at  that  point,  it's  going  to  be  an 
explosion.  It  has  to  be  somehow  tied  to  something,  you  know,  or 
else  it  will  explode.  And  I  think  he  had  a  tendency  to  be  very 
forceful.  When  he  was  younger,  all  his  dances  were  constant  high 
points,  constant  climax. 

He  used  to  come  over  to  the  Pasmore  Studio,  on  College  Avenue, 
when  he  was  here  and  he  would  work  on  his  Mexican  suite,  Indio. 
And  it  was  just  that.  He  had  to  find  out  how  to  contain,  how  to 
form  the  dance  so  it  wasn't  all  that  constant  climax.  And  so,  I 
think  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  method,  something 
to  do  with  how  to  harness  the  force.  And  it  fell  within  that  form. 

The  body  does  the  circle  usually.  He  has  these  things  with 
the  body  moving  fluid,  often  against  rhythmic  patterns  of  the  feet. 
And  there  is  a  time  the  feet  go  to  the  direction  of  the  front,  to 
the  side,  to  the  back,  to  the  side,  to  the  front.  And  the  body  is 
rotating  over  it. 

Riess:   Now,  does  this  have  something  for  every  dancer  after  Jose?  I  mean, 
is  there  something  in  this  can  can  be  learned,  that  sort  of  moves 
dance  forward? 

Vol  Q,.:  Yes.  The  use  of  the  off-center.  The  body  being  off-center  carries 
it  away  from  the  classical  approach. 

Riess:   Who  is  the  fall  and  recovery  person? 
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Vol  Q. :  Humphrey -Weidman.  Gravity.  And  Jose  used  that  too— the  giving 

in  to  gravity  and  the  pulling  out.  Doris  Humphrey  said  that  dance 
is  a  constant  battle  from  life  to  death.  When  you're  down,  that's 
death,  and  when  you're  alive,  you're  always  pulling  away  from 
gravity.  You're  always  battling  gravity.  So,  the  result  is  that's 
what  dance  is. 

Riess:   What  are  you  working  on,  in  terms  of  what  you  are  leaving  for 
dance? 

Vol  Q.:  Gee!   I  don't  know!   I'm  still  finding  out.  I'm  taking  steps  in 
a  direction.  I  don't  know  what  it's—things  that  I  want  to  say. 
And  they  tend  to  have  to  do  with— is  that  snow?  [Looks  out 
window]  Yes,  it  is!   It's  snowing! 

Maybe  I  should  put  this  in  right  now  because  it's  snowing. 
It's  something  that  Martha  Graham  did,  danced  A  Time  for  Snow. 
That's  the  last  work  I  saw  of  hers  and  I  went  backstage  after. 
And  I  said,  "Oh,  I  loved  it!"  And  she  looked  at  me  and  just 
walked  by.  And  I've  often  wondered  what  ...  As  if  she'd  never 
seen  me  before!   It  was  kind  of  a  tragic  thing. 

Riess:   Was  that  when  she  was  out  here? 

Vol  Q. :  No.  It  was  in  New  York,   (it's  snowing,  so  I  just  figured  I'd  say 
it.)  She  wasn't  dancing  very  much  then.  But  she  was  terribly 
powerful.  She  moved  forward  and  back,  stage  left,  just  in  one  area, 
forward  and  back.  That's  all  she  did.  Just  where  she  was  placed 
on  the  stage  was  tremendously  powerful,  something  about  it. 

Riess:  Power,  power!  That  really  is  a  theme,  isn't  it? 

Vol  Q,. :  [Laughter]  Well,  she's  very  powerful,  of  course. 

Riess:  Are  there  any  non-powerful,  successful  dancers? 

Vol  Q. :  Maybe  I  shouldn't  use  the  word  "power." 

Riess:  Control? 

Vol  Q. :  Control?  Control?  It  should  be  riveted  attention,  riveted  attention. 
In  other  words,  you  watch  them.  That's  what  I  mean  by  that.  You 
watch  them  and  you  try  and  see  their  message. 

Yes,  there  are  some  non -powerful  ones --the  ones  that  you  don't 
watch  unless  you're  told  to!   [Laughter] 
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Developing  a  Dance  Company 

Riess:   You'd  describe  yourself  now  as  a  choreographer,  or  as  a  dancer,  or 
how? 

Vol  Q.:  A  dancer/choreographer.  I  guess  I  still  have  an  ego,  since  I  use 
power  so  much,  the  word  "power."   [Laughter]   I'm  finding  that  I 
more  and  more  want  to  choreograph  and  not  so  much  to  be  seen  my 
self — until  I  get  on  stage  and  then  I  love  it!  But  my  tendency, 
and  I  think  it ' s  sort  of  a  normal  trend  for  somebody  who  dances 
and  choreographs,  is  to  eventually  want  to  see  the  whole  work. 
And  so,  they  have  other  people  do  it. 

And  I  feel  that  it's  incomplete  if  I'm  in  a  dance.  In  a  group 
dance,  it's  incomplete  because  I  can  never  see  my  part.  That's  why 
in  People  of  the  Stone  Clock,  I'm  not  in  that,  because  I  want  to 
be  able  to  see  the  overall  thing.  And  the  latest  works  I've  been 
doing,  I've  not  been  in,  for  that  reason.  I  haven't  choreographed 
anything  that  I've  been  in  for  quite  a  while,  actually,  since  about 
the  early  sixties. 

Riess:   Well,  isn't  ifc  partly  needing  a  really  strong  company?  Could  you 
conceive  of  taking  a  role  in  People  £f  the  Stone  Clock  with  the 
present  company? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  I  thought  for  a  while,  in  certain  performances,  of  doing  the 

part  that  Eddie  does.  And  Ann  wants  to  be  in  it  too!   I've  minimized 
her  roles  since  Erica,  but  now  she  wants  to  do  a  lot  more.   [Erica 
Quitzow  born  June  16,  1972] 

And  I  think  it  would  make  them  compete  more,  maybe,  you  know. 
Soon  some  of  the  men  will  be  able  to — well,  they're  doing  pretty 
well,  but  I  have  something  in  my  mind,  what  it's  supposed  to  be. 
And  when  I  have  that  in  my  mind  and  watch,  I  get  kind  of  distressed. 
So,  I  block  it  out!   [Laughter]  Of  course,  it's  seeking  perfection, 
you  know.  You  have  the  perfect  image  of  the  way  it  can  be  done. 

Riess:   How  are  they  supposed  to  make  a  breakthrough  into  understanding  their 
roles  better? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  it's  mainly  technical.  Now  they  have  to  develop  technically. 
Like  certain  of  the  circle/ fall  things.  Do  you  remember  the  part — 
I  call  it  the  sphere — where  the  men  come  into  the  center  and  then 
they  turn  and  fall  out?  They'll  hop  into  that.  They're  supposed 
to  go  very  smoothly,  like  orbiting,  and  then  [whistling  noise].  And 
then  the  legs  are  supposed  to  go  straight  up  when  they  come  down,  so 
that  it's  like  diving  straight  down  to  the  ground,  and  all  that. 
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Vol  Q.:  They're  getting  the  images,  the  motivation.  It's  mainly  technical 
development.  Well,  it's  Doris  Humphrey  who  said  that  it  takes  ten 
years  to  make  a  dancer.  That's  the  average.  There  are  some  naturals 
who  will  be  dancers  in  two  or  three  years.  But  it  takes  about  ten 
years.  -And  this  group  has  had  one  year. 

It  was  in  Guatemala  that  I  started  finding  that  I  could  produce 
a  company  fast,  because  they  said  that  they  wanted  me  to  come  down 
there  and,  in  three  years,  to  have  a  company.  And  I  said,  "Oh,  well, 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  That's  pretty  fast!"  So,  I  just  got  to 
work  and  they  were  working  every  day  and  this  that  and  the  othfefc* 

And  then,  after  three  months,  suddenly  the  government  says, 
"What's  happening  here?  We  want  a  performance!"  [Laughter]  Three 
months!  So,  I  said,  "Oh  boy!"  I  had  all  these  choreographies. 
I  have  kind  of  a  photographic  memory  for  my  choreographies  and  I 
said,  "Okay!  Here  we  go  to  work!"  I  started  teaching  them  the 
choreographies.  And  in  three  months,  we  gave  them  a  performance. 
And  I  said,  "Gee!   It  is  possible!  What  do  you  know!  Wow!" 
[Laughter] 

But  I  never  would  have  figured  it  possible  at  all.  And  then, 
suddenly,  I  worked  like  crazy  and  we  had  the  performance.  And  I 
thought,  "Gee!  Yes!   It's  possible!"  Since  then,  I've  been  trying 
to  produce  things  fast.  It  has  its  faults  too.  The  company  grows 
while  it's  performing,  and  often  audiences  aren't  prepared  to  accept 
that.  But  it's  good  to  see.  And  they  grow  faster  if  they  are  per 
forming.  And  if  the  choreography  has  something  to  say  that  the 
people  want  to  see,  they  often  will  overlook  some  technical  things 
in  the  dances. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  really  well-trained  company.  I'd  like  to 
see  the  company  ten  years  from  now,  now!   [Laughter]   I'd  like  to 
have  them  the  way  they'd  be  with  ten  years'  work  right  now.  But 
I  don't  know,  the  way  things  are  set  up,  whether  that's  too  feasible. 
You  know,  they'll  all  be  out  earning  money  some  other  way,  unless 
they  all  turn  out  to  get  some  kind  of  backing,  I  guess,  become  non 
profit  and  get  a  national  endowment  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Riess:   So  that  they  can  work  all  day  long? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  Or  else  they'll  be  off  pounding  typewriters  and  this  tfa&k 
and  the  other — doing  computer  programming!   [Laughter]  Have  I 
wandered  off  again? 
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The  Isadora  Duncan  Tradition 


Riess:   Could  you  speculate  about  what  you  still  are  carrying  from  your 
grandmother,  and  the  Isadora  Duncan  tradition? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I've  used  some  of  the  choreographies  right  through,  the  Schu 
bert  waltzes,  for  instance,  which  are  basically  Isadora.  And  I 
even  had  the  group  in  Guatemala  doing  them.  And  there's  a  Brahms 
waltz,  one  of  the  waltzes  that  she  did  a  lullaby  to  after  the  death 
of  her  two  children.  They  are  influences. 

Riess:   And  what  of  approach,  or  technique,  from  what  you  know  of  Duncan? 

Vol  Q. :  She  was  less,  I  guess  I'd  say  again,  mathematical,  than  Jose. 

Of  course,  not  knowing  her,  or  not  being  involved  directly  with 
her,  it's  more  amorphous,  I  guess.  Whether  it  was  originally,  I 
don't  know.  But  the  power  of  the  communication  is  less  structured, 
more  than  anything.  But  it's  there  and  I  find  myself  using  the 
feeling  I  get  from  it  in  the  way  I  choreograph,  the  feeling  more 
than  an  actual,  definable,  structural  thing. 

Riess:   Did  your  grandmother  or  your  mother  ever  comment  on  your  work  in 
terms  of  the  image  of  Isadora? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  can  remember  one  thing.  When  I  started  to  do  what  I  really 
wanted  to  do  in  dance,  my  mother  was  kind  of — she  said,  "Oh,  what's 
this?"   [Laughter]  There  I  was,  expressing  myself!   Of  course,  it 
wasn't  exactly  Isadora!  She  found  it  a  little  harsh  and  a  little 
grating,  a  little — I  don't  know.  But  she's  come  to  accept  it  more. 

I  guess  when  anybody  begins  to  express  themself,  it's  something 
new  if  they  are  doing  it.  And  people  tend  to  take  a  little  while 
to  react  to  new  things,  you  know,  not  to  question.  So,  I  guess 
that  I  could  say,  from  that  gauge,  that  I  was  doing  something  new. 
I  felt,  "Here  it  is  and  now  I  want  to  do  it!"  You  know,  "I'm  doing 
it  myself!  This  is  it!" 

But  let's  see  now.  When  I  do  the  Duncan  things,  I  say  they 
are  "influences,"  or  they  are  "based  on."  I  don't  say  they're  the 
Duncan  choreographies.  And  I  think  I  probably  tend,  in  most  cases, 
to  formalize. 

I  had  somebody  in  New  York  dance  the  Brahms  waltz  to  which 
Isadora  Duncan  did  a  lullaby,  and  Margherita  Duncan  watched  it. 
I  asked  her  after  what  she  thought  of  it,  and  she  was  kind  of 
funny  about  it.  She's  usually  very  cordial  and  very  nice.  I  asked 
her,  "Is  that  the  way  Isadora  did  it?"  And  she  said,  "ffin!  She 
may  have  done  it  that  way  one  time.  She  did  it  differently  every 
time."  I  don't  think  she  liked  the  idea  that  I  had  done  it. 
But  P.  W.  Manchester,  from  Dance  News,  wrote  a  very  beautiful 


Vol  Q. :  review  of  it  and  said  it  brought  images  of  the  past  and  this  and 
that. 

In  Guatemala,  in  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa,  there  was  an  architect 
from  Switzerland  who  had  seen  Isadora  Duncan  dance  in  Zurich,  and 
he  came  backstage  after  and  he  couldn't  believe  it!  He  said  it 
was  like  seeing  a  ghost.  He'd  seen  that  in  the  past!  He'd  seen 
them!  And  here  we  were  again!  And  he  had  to  go  meet  all  the 
girls  and  this  thfefe  and  fihe  otbtfc^  touch  hht  ooefcistisffl.  He  was 
just  enthralled!  He  said  he  couldn't  believe  it.  It  was  like  he 
had  gone  into  the  past. 

And  that  was  amazing,  and  very  nice.  He  wasn't  crazy  or  any 
thing.  He  acted  like  he  was — because  he  invited  us  over  to  his 
house  and  all  this  that  aad  the  other. .  And  we  taiiad  tt  him.  afiffer 
and  he  had  calmed  down.  But  right  after,  he  said  he'd  gone  into 
the  past.  We  weren't  for  real.  We  weren't  real.  He  said  he 
thought  he  was  in  Zurich,  seeing  the  original.  That  was  kind  of 
interesting. 


"Dancers  Are  Funny" 

Riess:   When  you  were  in  New  York,  did  you  go  up  to  the  Connecticut  College 
dance  summers? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes,  I  went  there  until  about  1957.  And  then  I  went  with  Jose 
to  Europe,  with  the  company.  And  then,  after  that,  I  formed  my 
own  company. 

But  that's  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  company,  for  that 
tour.  And  then  I  stayed  with  the  company  till  about  1959  or  I960. 

Riess:   Still  doing  other  things  in  New  York? 

Vol  Q. :  No,  no.  I  was  working  on  some  choreography  and  I  was  just  doing 
that  then.  From  1957,  I  was  just  in  his  company.  Then,  in  about 
1959 »  I  started  doing  my  own  choreography. 

Riess:   You  said  that  you  formed  your  own  company? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  That  was  a  very  short-lived  sort  of  company.  Then  I  started 
devoting  my  time  to  teaching  more  and  I  taught  in  a  summer  camp, 
Belvoir  Terrace,  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  from  about  1960  till  about 
'65.  Now  we're  getting  chronological!   [Laughter] 

In  '6U,  I  went  to  Guatemala  from  '6^  to  '71.  But  my  living 
I  earned  mainly  by  portraits  and  by  doing  the  other  things.  I 
wasn't  earning  it  in  dance.  I'd  get  paid  for  performing  with 
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Vol  Q.:  these  different  companies,  but  that  was  not  much!   [Laughter] 
Riess:   Did  you  like  being  part  of  a  company? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  at  that  time,  I  don't  know.  I  look  back  on  myself  in  my 

younger  days  and  think  of  the  people  that  were  around  me.  I  think, 
"How  could  they  put  up  with  me?"  [Laughter] 

Riess:   How  could  they  put  up  with  you? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes,  because  now  I'm  going  through  the  other  side.  I  think,  "What 
an  idiot!  Where  were  my  brains?"  I  did  all  the  wrong  things. 
The  way  I  treated  the  situation.  I  had  no  concept  of  the  prac 
ticalities  of  what  it's  all  about,  you  know,  all  the  difficulties. 
Now  that  I've  tried  to  form  something  I  see  the  difficulty  of  it 
all. 

I  was,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  people  that  were  doing  the 
same  thing,  making  it  just  as  rough  as  it  can  be  on  the  ones  that 
were  trying  to  do  something,  the  ones  that  formed  the  companies 
or  something. 

Riess:   Was  Jose  like  a  father  to  the  whole  group?  What  was  his  role? 
Vol  Q. :  He  was  very,  very  tolerant!    [Laughter] 
Riess:   A  tolerant  father? 

Vol  Q,.:  Yes,  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  began  to  get  a  little  more  defen 
sive,  I  think,  as  time  went  on.  He  used  to  be  very  open,  just 
completely  open,  like  an  open  book.  But  he  began  to  get  a  little 
defensive,  because  he  had  to,  defending  the  growth  of  his  company 
against,  I  guess,  younger  people  who  didn't  understand  yet,  who 
were  just  in  it  for  a  lark  and  this  that,  and  tih*  'otto&tu 

They'd  make  demands.  They  wouldn't  come  to  rehearsals. 
They  wouldn't  come  to  classes.  This  tharb  and  the  othrt*>  yotr 
know.  It  was  just  all  the  problems — well,  I'm  faced  with  that  now. 
And  now  I  see  how  rough  it  is. 

Dancers  are  funny.  They're  kind  of  free  souls,  I  guess. 
They  give  the  director  problems.  Usually,  the  best  ones  are  the 
worst  in  that  respect! 

Riess:   What  about  a  dancer  who's  just  been  dancing  for  a  year?  Does  he 
develop  the  free  soul  along  the  way?  For  instance,  the  people 
who  are  your  very  newest  ones,  do  they  have  that  free  soul? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  some  do  and  some  don't.  The  ones  who  are  very  on  the  ball, 
I  question  them.  I  question  them.  I  think,  "Well,  when's  it 
going  to  happen?"  [Laughter] 
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Riess:   But  you  think  you've  gotten  over  that? 

Vol  Q. :  Oh,  yes.  If  I  was  to  go  into  somebody  else's  company  now,  I  would 
do  everything  to  "be  ultimately  helpful,  you  know.  But  now  I'm  not 
where  I  go  into  somebody  else's  company.  It's  a  strange  thing 
about  life.  Life  is  full  of  things  that  change  things,  I  guess, 
a  constant  warfare  or  something.  So,  when  you  get  to  that  point, 
it's  too  late.  I  mean,  you're  not  ready.  You're  not  there. 
You're  not  in  that  category  any  more. 

Riess:  So,  it's  conceivable  that  when  you're  80  years  old  and  somebody 
comes  and  admires  one  of  your  dances,  you'll  say  to  them,  "Oh?" 
and  walk  on  by.  Do  you  think  so? 

Vol  Q. :  I  don't  know.  I  just  wonder  what  it  was  about  that.  I  think 

that  she  didn't  think  she  was — I  don't  know  if  she  felt  she  wasn't 
getting  something  across,  because  she  didn't  do  much  of  anything. 
You're  thinking  of  that  Martha  Graham  incident? 

Riess:   Yes. 

Vol  Q. :  But  it  was  terribly  powerful,  just  something  about  it.  I  don't 
know.  And  she  didn't  believe  it,  I  don't  think,  or  she  didn't 
want  to  believe  it.  You  know,  she  couldn't  do  what  she  could 
have  done  thirty  or  forty  years  before.  And  I  think,  probably, 
a  dancer  becomes  antagonistic  that  they  aren't — she  wasn't  really- 
seen  as  much  as  she  should  have  been.  She  only  came  out  to  the 
coast  once  or  twice  when  she  could  really  dance.  And  now  they  try 
to  get  her  to  tour  and  that  sort  of  thing.   [Laughter]  That  is 
kind  of  unfortunate. 

It's  kind  of  the  lot  of  a  dancer.  Like,  reviewers  were  call- 

^  * 

ing  Jose  a  young  dancer  when  he  toured  the  midwest,  when  he  was 
in  his  sixties!  An  "upcoming,  young  choreographer!"  They  said, 
"A  young  choreographer  from  New  York  has  come  and  given  us  a 
wonderful  performance  here."  They  were  usually  favorable.  But 
then  they'd  say  things  like,  "With  a  few  years,  he  may  come  into 
his  own  as  some  great  person." 

Riess:   Well,  that's  grotesque! 

Vol  Q. :  But  that  happened  quite  a  few  times.  I  think  one  review  was  in 

Albany,  New  York — that  close!   In  a  way  it's  nice  that  when  he  was 
on  stage  they  thought  that  he  was  young.  So  that  was  favorable. 
But  I  don't  think  he  took  to  that.  He  didn't  like  that  too  much, 
you  know. 

But  he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  He  had  this  terrific  laugh! 
He'd  go  [roaring  laugh!]  He  saw  The  Emperor ,  I  remember.  And  I 
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Vol  Q.:  can  remember  his  laugh  in  the  audience,  watching  that.  He  thought 
it  was  a  riot!  And  I  can  hear  him  laughing  in  the  audience.  He 
and  Simon  Sadof — he  conducted  the  orchestra — both  had  these  in 
fectious  laughs.  They  were  sitting  together  in  the  audience  and 
I  knew  exactly  where  they  were!   [Laughter] 

But  he  identified  with  The  Emperor  too.  Some  people  thought 
I  was  mimicking  him,  which  is  very  possible,  because  you  work  with 
him,  and  his  mannerisms  rub  off  rather  easily. 

Riess:   On  Saturday  night  when  I  was  at  your  performance  at  Live  Oak,  I 
heard  your  father,  a  couple  of  seats  behind  me,  saying  to  your 
mother  something  about  seeing  Vol's  movements,  but  it  wasn't  Vol 
doing  them,  referring  to  some  of  the  girls  in  the  company.  And 
it  must  be  eerie  to  watch  the  kind  of  shadow  of  yourself  thing 
that  happens. 

Vol  Q. :  Oh,  I  don't  see  it  as  that.  I  see  them  doing  it.  I  see  them 
moving  the  way  they  move,  you  know. 

Riess:   And  what  part  of  you  is  there? 

Vol  Q. :  They're  doing  a  pattern,  but  they  do  it  as  themselves.  I  never 
thought  of  that.  They  all  do  it  their  own  unique  way,  you  know, 
that  is  them,  it  seems  to  me. 

Riess:   It  seems  a  very  mature  thing  for  a  dancer  to  take  your  movement 
and  do  it  their  own  way.  The  easiest  thing  is  imitation,  isn't 

it? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  I  think  they  are  all  pretty  strong  individuals.  I  guess 
that  would  account  for  it.  I've  never  had  the  sense  that  they 
mimicked  me.  They're  doing  a  phrase  of  movement  that  is  set,  but 
they  do  it  the  way  they  feel.  So,  I  don't  think  they  appear  to 
be  shadows.  I  don't  make  it  that  technically  defined.  On  certain 
things  they  do,  I  don't  go  to  the  n'th  degree  of  digging  into 
their  mannerisms  and  taking  them  out.  I  try  and  leave  them  with 
their  own  mannerisms. 


Possibilities  for  the  Future 


Riess:   Vol,  what  about  the  future  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wings  and  the  whole 
tradition  of  the  Boyntons  on  the  hill — now  the  Quitzows  on  the 
hill?  What  is  it  all  going  to  become,  do  you  think? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  company  going,  really  going  and  touring, 
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Vol  Q. :  the  next  thing  to  do,  I  guess,  is  some  things  away  from  the  area 
and  get  more  widely  known. 

And  one  possibility  is  an  international  coordination.  It's 
"been  done  in  New  York,  like  Holland  and  New  York,  through  Glenn 
Tetley  and  the  Netherlands  Dance  Theatre.  Glenn  Tetley  went  there, 
to  Holland,  and  formed — I  guess  he  formed  it — the  Netherlands 
Dance  Theatre,  with  Dutch  dancers.  And  then  there  became  an  inter 
national  interchange  of  dancers  between  New  York  and  Holland.  Now 
this  Netherlands  Dance  Theatre  has  become  an  internationally 
important  group  because  of  that  international  interchange. 

And  it's  a  possibility  in  Guatemala.  The  company  there  knows 
the  choreographies  that  the  company  here  knows  now.  And  I'm  think 
ing  of  an  interchange  that  may  develop  through  this  Spoleto  thing. 
That's  bringing  Guatemala,  Berkeley,  and  Italy  together  and  some 
thing  may  develop  out  of  that.  And  they  want  me  to  bring  some 
dancers  to  Guatemala.  That's  one  thing.  They  need  some  women 
dancers  there.  And  so,  there's  the  possibility  of  taking  some 
of  the  people  from  here  there  and  then,  this  development  of  an 
international  interchange  of  dancers. 

Like,  we'd  take  the  dancers  from  here  and  take  them  there, 
bring  some  of  the  Guatemalan  dancers  up  here,  and  keep,  essentially, 
the  two  companies  going.  And  then,  it  immediately  becomes  on  an 
international  level  and  more  palatable  to  certain  situations,  I 
think.   [Laughter] 

Riess:   And  there  would  always  be  something  called  the  Temple  of  the  Wings 
Dancers? 

Vol  Q.:  Yes.  That  would  be  the  group  here.  But  it  may  have  some  of  the 

dancers  from  Guatemala  in  it  at  times.  And  the  group  in  Guatemala 
may  have  some  of  the  dancers  from  here  and  so  on. 

Riess:   How  does  that  building  on  the  hill  figure  in  your  life  at  this 
point? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  think  that  my  sister  and  her  husband  are  going  to  take 

over  the  house  essentially.   [OEloel  and  Bob  Braun]  As  far  as  the 
studio  possibilities  of  the  house,  they  aren't  as  favorable  as 
they  could  be.  The  studio  space  is  small.  There's  one  possibility 
of  building  something  on  the  roof.  My  grandmother  had  that  idea. 
It's  structurally  strong  enough  that  it  could  take  another  floor 
up  there  on  the  roof,  which  could  be  a  studio  with  a  wood  floor  and 
a  big  space.  That's  a  possibility.  I've  done  some  drawings  along 
those  lines,  but  I  really  haven't  had  the  time  or  anything  to  really 
get  involved  because  of  developing  the  company  and  teaching.  But 
that's  one  possibility. 
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Vol  Q.:  And,  of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  designed  just  right.  You 

can't  just  sit  something  up  on  the  roof!   [Laughter]  That  could 
be  very  absurd!   One  image  I  had  was  like,  you  know,  the  phoenix 
landing  on  the  foundations.  The  upper  structure  would  not  be  con 
crete  at  all.  It  would  not  be  permanent  in  that  sense.  It  would 
be  wood.-  And  I  did  some  drawings  on  that. 

It's  very  interesting,  the  effect.  It  would  be  done  of  wood 
and  would  be,  in  that  sense,  impermanent,  because  the  concrete 
structure  is  extremely  permanent.  And  this  thing  would  be  like  a 
crazy  bird  that  just  happened  to  land  there.  It  could  disappear 
if  it  wanted  to!   [Laughter]  And  it's  wood  and  glass.  Of  course, 
glass  has  this  sense  of  being  able  to  vanish. 

That's  a  very  poetic  idea.  I  came  up  with  another  idea  of 
fitting  it  in  to  look  just  like  the  building  and  it  was  horrible I 
It  just  kind  of  squished  the  whole  thing  down.  But  this  other 
idea  of  something  light  that  could  just  take  off  and  fly  away— 
it's  there  or  it  isn't — would  fit  into  the  kind  of  nutty  imagina 
tion  my  grandmother  had,  I  think.  I  can  see  her  saying,  "Oh!  Tht's 
it!  That's  it!" 

Riess:   Did  you  have  any  great  conversations  with  her  when  she  was  older 
that  you  can  remember?  When  you  were  pretty  much  set  on  what  you 
wanted  to  do,  did  you  come  back  and  talk  to  her? 

Vol  Q. :  No,  no.  I  never,  for  those  seventeen  years — she  died  while  I  was 
in  New  York.  But  the  last  image  is  the  thing  with  the  flower, 
that  game  with  the  flower. 

Riess:   When  did  you  do  that  portrait  of  her  that's  in  the  house? 

Vol  Q.:  195^,  I  think.  It's  not  too  successful,  I'm  afraid.  But  it's  a 
certain  aspect  of  her. 

Riess:   Can  you  remember  her  sitting  for  that,  or  can  you  remember  talking 
to  her  much  then? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  She  had  a  certain  self -consciousness  about  posing  that  many 

people  do.  Then  something  else  comes  out.  They  lose  their  composure. 
She  tended,  sort  of,  to  drop  her  composure.  Some  of  the  others 
in  the  family,  too,  I've  done  portraits  of  them. 

She  was  very  self-assured,  but  somehow,  sitting  for  a  portrait, 
she  wasn't.  Things  happened.  She  couldn't  be  looked  at  closely 
for  a  long  time!   [Laughter]  Something  childlike,  something 
funny! 

Riess:   Was  it  hard  to  get  her  to  agree  to  do  it? 
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Vol  Q.:  Oh,  she  wanted  it  done.  But  I  did  a  portrait  of  somebody  else  in 
the  family,  Judd,  who  acted  so  similar,  just  like  she  did,  to 
being  drawn.  Judd,  he's  like  Mina.  I  did  a  portrait  of  him  and 
there,  suddenly,  I  was  doin  the  portrait  of  my  grandmother,  be 
cause  he's  very  self-assured,  all  this  and  that.  And  then, 
suddenly,  you're  doing  a  portrait,  and  he's  just  about  to  fall 
apart!  Strange!   It's  as  though  you're  stealing  their  soul  or 
something  and  putting  it  down  on  paper. 


Portraits,  Finances,  Sets,  Costumes 

Riess:   When  you  painted,  would  you  like  to  have  been,  doing  other  work 
than  portraits?  Why  portraits? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  I  did  it  to  support  the  company  I  had  in  New  York,  originally. 
I  read  an  ad  at  the  Art  League  in  New  York.  It  was  Cloder  Art 
Supply  down  in  that  city  la*11  area  in  New  York.  They  wanted  some 
body  to  sit  in  their  window  and  do  portraits  at  four  dollars  an 
hour. 

I  said,  "Wow!  Gee,  that's  good!"  And  they  paid  me  $U  an 
hour  to  do  the  portraits. 

Riess:   Were  you  supposed  to  do  them  in  an  hour? 

Vol  Q,.:  Oh,  no.  They  were  very  quick.  And  then  they  said,  "Well,  if  the 
people  want  to  give  you  some  money,  you  can  just  take  that."  And 
they  started  giving  me  a  dollar  and  this  th&t +and: the'  other c  . 
I  said,  "Wow!  This  is  much  better  than  cleaning  out  basements!" 
[Laughter]  I  found  that  it's  very  lucrative.  During  the  art  shows, 
I  could  earn  up  to  $200  a  day  doing  portraits  over  three  weeks.  So, 
I  thought,  "Well,  now,  here's  finally  a  way  I  can  support  a  company." 

We  were  doing  performances  and,  if  we  were  lucky,  breaking 
even.  It  got  to  the  point  during  one  performance — I  think  it  was 
at  Henry  Street  Playhouse — we  came  out  $23  ahead.  And  there  we 
all  were,  counting  the  money.   [Laughter]  Twenty-three  dollars 
ahead!  And  then  we  said,  "What  will  we  do  with  that  $23?"  There 
were  about  six  of  us  and  we  thought,  "Oh,  we'll  divide  that  into 
parts."  So,  we  came  out  with  a  little  under  $U  each,  you  know, 
and  we  looked  and  oh!   [Laughter]  It  was  worse  than  just  breaking 
even  because  of  these  little  piddling  amounts!  At  that  point,  I 
said,  "Wow!   I've  got  to  do  something!" 

So,  I  did  this.  And  then  I  became  used  to  a  little  bit  of 
luxuiy,  and  the  fact  that  I  could  earn  money.  I  started  saying — 
oh,  performance  possibilities  would  come  up,  like,  "Oh,  please 
come  flo  a  performance  for  us."  And  I  said,  "Well,  what  am  I  going 
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Vol  Q.:  to  get?"  [Laughter]  And  they'd  come  up  with  something  that  I'd 
figured  out,  well,  we'd  end  up  earning  nothing  or  less.  And 
then  it  was,  "No.  No  thanks.  I'll  go  and  do  portraits  that  day." 
So,  I  went  and  did  portraits.   [Laughter]  And,  you  know,  I  was 
able  to  live  a  little  better. 

.•• 

So,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall- -earning  money.  I 
didn't  put  the  money  into  the  company.  I  kind  of  let  the  company 
fold  and  then  I'd  do  a  performance  every  now  and  then,  whenever  the 
situation  was  easy  enough  to  do  it,  or  when  I  could  make  sure  I 
was  going  to  earn  a  little  money.  And  then  I  went  over  to  teach 
ing  and  so  on,  and  then  the  Guatemala  thing  came  through. 

Riess:   Do  you  visualize  great  sets  and  fantastic  scenes  that  you  would 
like  to  dance  in? 

Vol  Q.:  No,  no.  Very  minimal,  as  far  as  sets.  Possibly  the  use  of  level 
sets,  something  that  Doris  Humphrey  did  with  boxes.  But  simple 
sets.  And  I  kind  of  go  back  to  think  about  that  idea  of  the  use 
of  levels,  but  not  ornate  sets,  because  they  detract,  like  ornate 
costumes.  The  dance  that  is  really  seen,  I  think,  is  from  inside. 
And  if  there's  too  many  sets  and  ornate  things,  it  detracts.  If 
there's  something  to  be  said,  it's  from  inside  the  person,  actually, 
I  think.  And  so,  I  tend  to  want  simple  sets,  simple  lighting,  simple 
staging.  And  also,  it's  practically  much  better,  because  ,the  tech 
nicians  like  simplicity  not  just  because  it's  simple,  but  it's  more 
— in  the  first  place,  it's  more  possible. 

There's  something  about  it.  It's  more  practical.  I  mean, 
it's  logical.  Any  sort  of  complexity  in  staging  is  superfluous. 
I'll  draw  up  a  plan,  a  method,  of  lighting  a  certain  dance.  And 
the  first  thing  I'll  do  is  say,  "Okay.  There  it  is.  Now  how  can 
I  make  it  more  simple?"  And  if  I  can  find  ways  to  make  it  more 
simple,  it's  better. 

Riess:   Is  color  an  important  element? 

Vol  Q. :  Yes.  For  me,  tone.  My  color  sense  is  weaker  than  my  tone  sense, 
you  know.  My  sense  of  light  and  dark  dominates  my  sense  of  color. 
So,  I  tend  to  react  more  to  tone.  And  I  leave  the  color  to  my 
lighting  personnel.  I  can  figure  on  paper  how  to  balance  certain — 
I  know  I  have  this  color  costume,  so  I  give  them  a  clue  as  to  the 
costume  color  and  the  color  of  lighting  I  want  to  bring  out  certain 
qualities  that  I  know  it  brings  out,  but  that  I  don't  necessarily 
see.  And  then  I'll  leave  it  to  them. 

I'll  say,  "Okay.  Take  it  from  there.  Now  you  don't  have  to 
do  exactly  this,  but  try  and  get  the  effect."  And  then  I'll 
give  them  images  about  the  dance  and  motivations  and  let  them  take 
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Vol  Q.:  it  from  there,  so  that  they  give  something. 

Also,  if  I  have  somebody  do  costumes,  I  give  them  completely 
free  run.  I  found  that  out  in  Guatemala;  somebody  came  up  with 
these  outlandish  drawings  of  costumes  for  a  dance  called  "Panorama," 
and  my  first  impression  was,  "Oh,  my  God!  What's  this?  We  can't 
use  that!"  And  I  stopped  myself,  and  I  just  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes. 

And  then  I  thought,  "Well,  I've  designed  costumes  myself, 
and  the  costumes  I've  designed  almost  all  the  time  turn  out  to  be 
exactly  the  opposite  from  what  I  want  when  I  see  them  on  the 
stage."  I  think,  "Oh  my  gosh!   I'm  not  a  costume  designer,  because 
I  always  do  just  the  opposite  from  what  I  want."  And  so  I  thought  it 
out  at  the  moment  and  then  I  said,  "Great!  Go  ahead.  Make  'em." 
[Laughter]  They  were  fantastic!  They  were  just  unbelievable! 
When  the  dancers  were  in  them,  the  only  thing  was  that  they  were 
so  amazing,  they  transformed  everybody.  And  the  people  got 
out  on  stage  and  they  didn't  recognize  each  other,  so  they  didn't 
know  where  they  were  in  the  dance  for  the  first  performance.  Some 
how  they  got  through  it.  I  don't  know  how.   [Laughter]  But  they 
were  completely  transformed  and  it  transformed  the  whole  dance  into 
something  quite  different,  but  very,  very  good,  because  the  dance 
was  pretty  abstract,  and  so  it  added  another  dimension,  the 
costumes. 

Riess:   When  you  say  the  dance  was  pretty  abstract,  that  means  that  you 
know  it's  going  to  be  a  problem  for  the  audience,  in  other  words? 

Vol  Q. :  In  the  sense  of  trying  to  get  something  very  definite.  But  in 

the  idea  of  sitting  back  and  letting  it  sort  of  work  on  your  mind, 
work  on  your  overall  being,  you  get  something  from  it.  You  get 
an  experience  that's  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Riess:   Which?  Work  on  your  mind,  or  work  on  your  overall  being? 

Vol  Q. :  Overall  being,  I  think.  Myself,  I  never  like  to  read  the  program 
notes  of  anything.  Even  a  play—often  I  won't  listen  to  the  words. 
Or  I'll  go  to  a  movie  and  I'll  watch  the  overall  effect.  Words 
somehow  tie  it  down  too  much  for  me.  And  I  like  to  look  at  theatre 
more  with  a  more  amorphous — sort  of  get  an  overall  feeling,  theatre 
in  general.  So,  I  tend  to  work  that  way  in  reverse  and  hope  that 
my  audience  will  be  that  way. 
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Motivations 


Riess:   Do  you  ever  do  exercises  with  your  company  in  other  sorts  of  non 
verbal  communication? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I  give  a  composition  class  that's  based  on  Doris  Humphrey's 
composition.  And  the  little  patterns  they  had  in  Three  Little 
Dances  are  from  the  beginning  of  that,  actually.  They  come  up 
with  a  four-count  phrase  that  has  a  very  definite  motivation  and 
has  dynamic  contrast,  thythm  contrast  and  design  contrast  as  basic 
elements  within  the  four-count  pattern.  But  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  motivation. 

So,  they  are  communicating  an  idea  that  repeats  in  four  counts. 
It's  like  what  you  call  the  "bite-sized  choreography"  (quote  from 
Doris  Humphrey).  In  other  words,  you  make  a  definite  statement. 
They  usually  turn  out  humorous.  You  go  through  this  crazy  cycle 
of  things  in  four  counts  and  the  tendency  is  it's  fast,  it's 
humorous  somehow.  A  majority  of  times,  they  turn  out  humorous 
if  there  is  a  motivation. 

Some  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  motivate.  You  just 
tell  them  to  take  something  very  simple,  not  abstract.  In  this 
case,  it  works  best  if  you  take  something  very  real,  like  tripping 
over  something,  or  chasing  butterflies,  or  walking  a  dog,  something 
that's  very  point-blank,  you  know. 

Riess:   Theatre  companies,  ACT,  I  think,  use  a  lot  of  dance  kinds  of 
exercises,  or  work  a  lot  with  body  expression.  I  wondered  if 
there  are  things  that  you've  adopted  to  help  your  dance  company? 

Vol  Q. :  You  mean  other  areas?  Well,  in  People  of  the  Stone  Clock,  for 
instance,  I  had  them  use  voice  before  I  used  the  music.  They 
would  actually  say  things  and  make  sounds.  Did  you  see  Nine  Months 
Ninety  Years?  That  was  Friday  night.  Well,  in  that  I  used  voice. 
We  say  things.  That's  the  last  choreography  I  did,  I  think,  Nine 
Months  Ninety  Years .  And  that  was  going  into  that  area  of  using 
voice. 

However,  I  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  voice,  because  I  finally 
was  able  to  transpose  it,  to  make  the  movement  to  the  point  that 
it  didn't  need  the  voice.  The  voice  became  superfluous.  So,  I 
think  I  tend  to  seek,  in  dance,  the  dance  as  pure  movement.  I've 
done  dances  to  silence,  complete  silence,  where  it's  just  movement 
and  nothing  else.  And  that's,  of  course,  the  pure  thing. 

Riess:   Then  is  the  most  pure  thing  the  most  minimal  movement  finally? 
Vol  Q. :  I  don't  know.  The  movement  that  would  express  the  idea,  whatever 


Vol  Q,.:  it  is.  That's  a  difficult  question! 

Riess:   Well,  isn't  that  something  that  Isadora  was  doing,  practically 
standing  in  one  place? 

Vol  Q.:  Yes,  searching  for  truth  in  movement.  But  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Maybe  it's  all  right  for  some  people,  but  I  question  that  in  that 
it  can  come  down  to  nothing.  I  don't  search  for  truth.  Sometimes, 
why  not  say  a  few  lies,  you  know,  with  movement  and  then  laugh  about 
them  and  come  back  with  something  else? 

But  I  don't  become  that  tied  down,  or  else  I'd  go  to  a  point 
where  I  wouldn't  move  at  all,  I  think.  I  try  to  move  as  much  as 
I  can,  in  any  way  possible,  with  the  motive  of  finding  all  the 
motivations  for  the  possibility  of  moving.  I  may  even  collage 
them.  In  Day  and  Dream,  my  solo  is  a  collage,  for  instance,  of 
movement  phrases,  all  sliced  up.  So,  this  guy's  kind  of  schizophrenic, 
you  know. 

I  try  to  find  more  possibilities  for  movement,  whatever  it  is. 
I  mean,  I  guess  I'm  not  a  purist  in  that  sense.  I  don't  mind 
awkward  movement  for  contrast  with  so-called  beautiful  movement. 
There's  a  divine  awkwardness.  Do  you  know  that  idea?  It's  the 
human  flaw  in,  say,  a  dancer  or  something,  that  becomes  individual 
ity,  I  guess,  in  a  sense,  divine  awkwardness. 

With  some  dancers,  say,  the  classical  thing  of  the  pointed 
toes,  or  this,  that,  and  the  other — and  yet,  there  are  some  dancers 
who  are  remembered  for  the  lack  of  the  pure,  for  their  divine 
awkwardness.  And  I  think  that's  coming  more  into  vogue  almost. 
Some  of  the  classical  dancers  do  not  have  this  thing  about  the 
extended  foot  and  the  pointed  toe. 

I  saw  a  movie  of  one  that  always  sticks  in  mind,  a  French 
dancer.  He  was  like  an  animal  and  he  was  classical.  But  he'd 
leap.  He  wouldn't  point  his  toes  and  things  like  that.  He'd  go 
into  the  air  and  just  be  extended  like  some  kind  of  crazy  animal. 
And  you'd  look  for  the  pure  lines.  They  weren't  there.  And  suddenly, 
there  was  a  person,  a  real  person,  that  just  was  dancing,  you  know, 
and  not  dancing  within  a  style. 

Nureyev,  I  think,  has  a  little  of  that  too,  and  probably 
quite  a  lot.  But  in  some  of  the  things,  he  stylizes  too  much  for 
my  taste. 

Riess:   Do  you  like  Bplanchine's  work? 

Vol  Q. :  Not  very  much.  I'm  more  modern  oriented.  And  the  classical, 
except  certain  individuals  doing  certain  roles  .  .  . 
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Riess:   Well,  when  the  music  is  by  Stravinsky,  can  it  still  be  called 
classical? 

Vol  Q.:  Well,  the  way  it's  treated,  they  use  the  style.  They'll  use 

movement  phrases  that  are  classical  movement  phrases.  And  there's 
a  tendency  to  shy  away  from  breaking  the  mould  completely.  And 
there's  the  modern  ballet,  which  doesn't  break  that  mould.  It's 
still  using  what  they  learned  in  the  classroom,  not  making  a  com 
plete  break  and  going  to  basic  motivation. 

Riess:   Would  you  define  "motivation"?  You've  used  the  word  a  lot. 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  I'm  using  it  in  the  sense  Doris  Humphrey  uses  it  in  her  book, 
The  Art  of  Making  Dances.  Motivation,  Just  something  simple  like, 
"Okay.  iTm  going  to  do  a  dance  about  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee." 
There's  the  motivation,  okay?  And  then  I  go  from  there  and  do 
with  the  movement  what  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  get  it.  In 
the  theatre,  it  has  to  be  enlarged,  of  course,  because  the  people 
way  in  the  back  have  to  get  it.  So,  you  start  to  enlarge  it. 

Then  you  can  do  it  with  different  parts  of  the  body.  Instead 
of  the  hand,  you  can  use  the  foot,  or  play  a  violin  with  the  feet, 
or  something,  I  mean,  like  that.  I'm  wandering  off  the  track! 
[Laughter] 

But  motivation  is  that  simple.  It's  very  simple,  but  yet, 
a  lot  of  people  won't  use  it  because  it's  too  simple.  It's  really 
just  the  simplest  thing  possible:  what  are  you  going  to  dance 
about?  Right  now,  I  ask  myself  that:  what  am  I  going  to  dance 
about?  I'm  in  a  kind  of  a  dirge  as  far  as  choreography  right  now. 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  next.  I  don't  know  what  I  want 
to  do.  I  don't  know  what  I  want  for  a  motivation  next.  I  think 
of  political  things.  I  get  awfully  involved  in  political  things. 
But  they're  so  limited.  I  like  a  more  universal  thing. 

So,  I  end  up  often  doing  things  that  aren't  motivated,  then 
I  junk  them,  or  they  become  classroom  techniques.  But  it's  hard 
to  find  something  to  say.  Right  now,  these  three  weeks,  I'm  going 
to  try  and  probe  my  mind  for  something  I  want  to  say. 

Riess:   Do  you  know  how  to  do  that?  Do  you  know  how  to  get  into  your  mind? 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  in  New  York,  for  a  long  time,  I'd  go  into  the  studio  I  had 
in  New  York  and  sometimes  I'd  spend  from  Wednesday  to  Sunday  just 
trying  to  find  a  way.  I'd  have  music.  I'd  build  thematic  ideas 
of  movement  and  just  probe. 

I  went  for  about  a  couple  of  years  and  I  built  a  huge,  almost 
like  an  encyclopedia  of  movement,  that  I  put  into  many  of  the  dances 
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Vol  Q.:  that  I  did  in  Guatemala.  It's  in  People  of  the  Stone  Clock.  It's 
in  Balanceo.  A  lot  of  the  works  that  I  did  were  just  from  that. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  want  to  do,  Taut  it's  to  some  music 
by  a  Guatemalan  composer  that  I  don't  have  access  to.  It's  an 
incredible  score  about  the  death  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  Emilio  Arenales. 

He  was  a  very  strange  person.  He  loved  the  arts,  but  he  was 
not  in  the  arts.  And  he  got  along  with  artists.  He  was  like  an 
artist.  He  was  like  certain  artists  that  I  know,  successful 
artists,  but  he  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  He  had 
cancer  of  the  brain  and  he  didn't  know  it.  And  he  went  to  New 
York  and  that's  when  it  began  to  affect  his  mind. 

And  I  just  thought  of  the  situation  of  being  in  New  York  and 
having  this  happening.  The  composer,  Jorge  Sarmientos--he  wrote 
the  music  for  The  Dance  of  the  Conquest—wrote  this  incredible 
score,  seeing  the  same  thing  happen.  It  was  the  inner  mind  of 
this  person.  And  there's  no  melody  at  all.  It's  just  the 
tearing  of  the  instruments,  one  against  the  other,  the  use  of 
violins.  It's  just  like  constant  tearing  sounds.  It's  just 
incredible.  And  again,  very  strong.  It's  sort  of  a  development 
of  the  power  thing  again. 

And  there's  this  thing  in  Central  America  about --it's  a 
political  orientation,  the  Castro  image  and — who's  the  other? 
Guevara?  It's  sort  of  the  revolutionary.  And  Sarmientos  is  a 
little  person  with  a  big  image  of  things  and  it  comes  into  this. 
It's  sort  of  like  The  Emperor  in  a  way,  only  in  a—I  don't  toow, 
It's  something  weird  I  have  to  do.  I  just  have  to  do  it.  I  have 
to  get  the  music  to  do  it. 

I  did  an  improvisation  and  one  scene  of  the  improvisation  was 
this  person  of  power  going  and  delivering  a  speech  to  the  masses, 
who  were  assembled  below.  And  during  this  speech,  he  sees  the 
common  man  and,  in  a  sense,  is  both  on  the  balcony  and  down  with 
the  common  man,  which  leads,  choreographically,  to  the  person  being 
up,  delivering  the  message,  and  then  fall  ing  to  the  floor  and  being 
down  there  grovelling,  or  whatever,  and  being  both.  These  things 
happen  in  movement.  And  this  was  to  the  score  for  the  Arenales. 

He  was  a  man  of  power,  but  he  was  very  human  and  very  ordinary 
in  every  sort  of  way.  And  I  think  the  music  goes  into  sort  of  a 
madness,  which,  apparently,  he  experienced.  And  he  experienced  it 
in  New  York.  I  think  he  died  in  New  York,  in  a  place  that  was 
alien,  probably,  just  like  his  mind.  Probably  the  exterior  was 
just  like  his  mind.  And  somehow,  it's  in  the  music  that  Sarmientos 
experienced  it  too.  He  conducted  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing 
ton,  so  he  probably  was  in  New  York — Sarmientos.  That's  the  only 
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Vol  Q.:  orchestra  in  the  United  States  that's  played  some  of  his  music. 

And  he  caught  all  this,  sort  of  walked  through  the  crazy 
cyclel   [Laughter]  But  politically,  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I 
get  images  of,  say,  leaders  in  different  areas,  like  dictators, 
presidents,  whatever  they  be.  They  are  still  human  "beings  and 
"bring  something  of  interest  to  life.  Even  if  they're  "bad  or 
good  or  whatever,  they  make  life  tolerable  by  bringing  something 
of  their  essence,  by  doing  something,  whatever  it  is.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  do  anything.   I Laughter]  It's  fine  just  to  be  there, 
you  know. 

Riess:   It  seems  that  you've  brought  up  the  idea  of  oppositions  lots  of 

times.  That  sounds  very  important  as  a  working  kind  of  theme  for 
a  dance,  the  play  of  one  thing  against  another,  things  not  by 
themselves. 

Vol  Q.:  Yes.  You  mean  like  the  man  delivering  the  speech?  The  opposition 
of  the  common  man  and  the  leader? 

Riess:   Yes.  And  that  no  matter  who  the  dictator  was,  whether  he  was  good 
or  bad,  he  has  an  effect,  and  that  some  kind  of  opposition  is  set 
up  that  works. 

Vol  Q.:  It's  usually  favorable.  That's  the  nutty  thing,  like  the  long 
range  effect  of,  say,  somebody  like  Hitler.  There's  a  story  in 
history  that  now,  looking  back  on  it,  filled  an  area  of  time 
with  something  going  on.  Or,  well,  Napoleon,  of  course.  He's 
much  more  acceptable  and  palatable.  I  can  look  at  them  this  way 
because  I'm  not  very  smart  about  politics.  To  me,  it's  a  maze 
and  I  can't  see  where  people  are  doing  right  or  wrong  as  clearly 
as,  maybe,  some  people  can. 

And  they  become  theatrical  to  me,  people  playing  a  role  with 
the  whole  world  being  their  stage  sort  of  thing.  So? 

Riess:   I  don't  think  that  I  can  ask  you  to  say  more  and  more  about  your 
memory  of  your  grandmother  and  the  Temple  of  the  Wings.  You're  a 
generation  beyond  it,  I  guess. 

Vol  Q.:  Yes.  Well,  I  felt  I  wanted  to  make  a  break  from  it.  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  there,  but  it  can  become  a  little  in  the  past 
and  not  vital.  The  way  to  do  something  vital  is  to  essentially 
make  a  break  and  what  is  there  is  there  unconsciously  more. 
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"It  Never  Entered  My_  Mind" 

Riess:   You  could  have  made  a  "break  by  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
dance. 

Vol  Q. :  Well,  it  never  entered  my  mind  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
dance!  Maybe  it  should  have.  Sometimes  I  think  it  should  have! 
[Laughter]  I  often  wonder  what  I  would  be  doing!  But  I  didn't 
and  that's  because  I  could  use  it  as  a  tool. 

When  I  finally  decided  to  go  into  it,  I  didn't  think  about 
it  at  all.  Suddenly,  I  was  doing  it  and  that  was  it.  I  didn't 
say,  "Well,  will  I  go  into  dance?  Will  I  go  into  this?  Will  I 
do  this?  Will  I  do  that?"  I  just  did  it. 

Riess:   Your  mother  and  father  wanted  you  to  do  it,  didn't  they? 

Vol  Q. :  Until  I  started  to  become  interested,  really,  myself.  Then  they 

had  misgivings!  Maybe  that's  a  game  they  played,  which,  of  course, 
made  me  sa^y,  "Ah!  Well,  now  I'm  going  to  do  it!"  Even  more  so. 
But  then  I  had  a  reason.  I  had  things  I  wanted  to  do  in  respect 
to  it. 

Riess:   Your  father  said  in  his  interview,  in  respect  to  that:   "Maybeck 
gave  me  a  talk  one  day  that  I  should  see  to  it  that  my  son  Vol 
went  back  to  Europe  to  study  architecture.  Well,  I  like  to  have 
my  children  around  me,  so  I  hung  on  to  Vol,  and  I  think  it's  just 
as  well.  He  might  have  been  a  good  architect,  yes.  But  even  if 
he  never  makes  it  in  a  large  way  as  a  dancer,  he  has  done  things 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  him  do.  He  has  a  touch  of  what  Isadora 
had."* 

Vol  Q.:  Hm.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Riess:   Maybe  it  wasn't  so  significant. 

Vol  Q. :  Bringing  Maybeck  into  it  (this  is  wandering  off  the  track,  but 
it's  not  really,  it's  something  that  often  crosses  my  mind), 
once  he  was  talking  to  me  about  designing  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  the  First  Church,  and  he  kind  of  wandered  off. 

He  said  he  wasn't  a  Christian  Scientist.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
most  religions,  he  didn't  quite  go  along,  because  he  didn't  feel 
people  like  Jesus,  Moses,  and  this  th&t  and  the  other  should  be 
worshipped  like  they  are,  because  they  are  in  the  past.  It's  like 
people  worshipping  the  past,  he  said,  because  people  are  around 


*See  Charles  Quitzow  interview. 
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Vol  Q. :  now  that  are  just  as  strong,  just  as  great.  But  people  don't  see 
these  things  in  the  present  and  they  have  to  look  to  the  past  for 
this  sort  of  thing. 

I  guess  he  was  trying  to  tell  me  something!   [Laughter]  I 
often  recall  that.  At  that  point,  it  didn't  register,  but  now 
that  I  think  back  on  it,  there's  a  sense — it's  more  here  than 
in  the  East,  I've  noticed — there's  a  sense  to  belittle  what  is 
being  done  at  present,  which  is  very  hard  on  the  young  generation, 
the  younger  people,  I  think.  There's  a  tendency  to  belittle  the 
possibilities  of  what  they  do,  other  than,  maybe,  in  scientific 
things.  In  the  artistic  things,  there's  no  home  for  the  arts. 
Whereas  in  New  York  they  accept  the  arts  as  a  part  of  what  people 
do  as  their  work.  And  under  those  conditions,  it's  fine,  it's 
good.  But  here,  the  arts  are  something  apart  in  culture,  somehow. 
They're  looked  at  more  apart. 

And  then,  a  person  who  has  an  artistic  temperament  or  some 
thing  first  has  to  get  in  that  bubble,  you  might  say.   [Laughter] 
Whereas  in  the  East ,  there ' s  a  market  for  it .  There ' s  a  market 
for  the  arts  set  up  and  they  just  go  into  it.  That's  it.  They're 
doing  it.  Like  the  High  School  of  Performing  Arts,  for  instance — 
they  just  go  right  through  into  these  things  without  even  question 
ing  it. 

And  I  think  it  has  a  little  to  do  with  a  certain  treatment  of 
the  artist  here.  The  artist  is  a  little  more  suspect,  a  little — 
I  don't  know  what  it  is!   [Laughter] 

Riess:   How  about  in  Europe?  Do  you  think  it's  the  age  of  the  culture 
that's  involved? 

Vol  Q.:   It  might  be.  Did  you  hear  over  KGO  that  California's  fallen  to 
fifteenth  culturally? 

Riess:   Measured  by  what? 

Vol  Q.:  An  overall  standard,  apparently,  of  the  United  States.  It's  the 
fifteenth  state.  But  in  other  things,  it's  first,  fourth,  third, 
and  this  that  and.  tfoa  othear*  -But:  in  Culture  [-whittling  aoise  and- 
pointing  downward].  The  attitude  was  that  it's  kind  of  unfortunate 
that  this  is  so.  Now  why  is  that  so?  Or  i£  it  so? 

I  wondered  on  what  they're  gauging  it,  actually.  I  can  see 
where  it  can  be  involved  with  the  fact  that  we're  not  into  the 
National  Endowment  [for  the  Humanities].  We're  not  into  these 
things  and  we  don't  have  our  hand  in  the  till!   [Laughter]  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  places  like  that  were  way  up  on  the  top. 
It  was  kind  of  interesting. 
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Riess:   There  are  things  that  you're  saying  now  that  strike  me  as  sort  of 
provocative  little  subjects  for  dances. 

Vol  Q.:  I  don't  want  to  do  certain  things  that— to  me,  I  can  get  awfully 
angry.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  feel  that  that's  going  to  "be  any 
thing  very  powerful  and  I  have  to  have  a  more— there's  "powerful" 
again— but  that  just  gets  people  mad.  You  can  instill  an  anger. 
Do  you  ever  listen  to  KGO,  for  instance?  They  have  these  constant 
debate  things  going,  you  know,  and  people  getting  things  off  their 
chests.  They're  talk  shows.  And  I  find,  after  a  while,  that  it's 
really  all  negative. 

But  it's  very  entertaining  and  you  can  get  so  caught  up  in  it. 
I  used  to  just,  if  I  wanted  to  be  entertained  and  get  my  mind  off 
things,  turn  on  KGO  and  there  were  people  being  angry  about  this, 
angry  about  that,  angry  about  something  else.  And  I'd  think, 
"Oh,  good!   Oh,  great!  That's  great!  Great!  Give  it  to  him!" 
and  I'd  be  on  both  sides,  you  know.   [Laughter]  And  finally  it  was, 
"What  is  this?  What  am  I  doing?" 

I'd  be  on  the  angry  side,  whichever  it  was,  and  it  was  all 
angry.  And  then  I  began  to  question.  The  things  that  I  have  in 
mind  to  do  choreographies  about  are  angry  things.  And  I  don't 
want  to  do  them  until  I  can  find  the  other  side.  It's  the  thing 
that  balances  it  and  gives  it  stability  that's  necessary.  And 
maybe  it's  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  it,  or  something.  I  don't  know. 

Riess:   If  so  much  of  your  communication  is  through  dance,  could  you  have 
married  somebody  who  wasn't  a  dancer?  Would  you  have  thought  that 
would  have  presented  problems? 

Vol  Q. :   I  don't  know.  Well,  I  imagine  artists  have  problems  in  marriage 
anyway,  artists  in  any  field,  where  their  work  is  their  life,  you 
might  say.  I  can't  imagine  a  situation  where  a  person's  work  isn't 
their  life.  I  can,  I  guess,  but  I  can't  imagine  living  that  way. 

Like  when  I  worked  for  North  American  Aviation,  I  didn't  get 
involved  completely.  I'd  go  home  when  the  work  day  was  done.  But 
then  sometimes  I'd  go  on  overtime  and  then  I'd  get  more  involved. 
Being  on  overtime,  it  took  almost  all  the  time  and  I  could  get 
completely  involved.  I  finally  decided  I  had  to  have  something 
where  I  really  got  involved,  which  was  the  arts  and  dance  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  So,  I  quit  that.  They  all  thought  I  was  crazy 
to  quit!   [Laughter]  They  said  that  I  had  it  all  made,  you  know. 
I'd  been  designing  launching  pads!   I  designed  one  which  was  for 
the  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center,  Cape  Kennedy. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  you  quit  at  just  exactly  the  right  time,  that 

if  you'd  waited,  maybe,  five  years,  you  wouldn't  have  been  able  to? 
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Vol  Q.:  I  don't  know  if  I'd  be  around  any  more.  I  think  I'd  probably  be 
dead!  I  was  just,  you  know,  disappearing! 

It  presents  problems  still.  It's  nice  to  be  able  to  forget 
dance  for  a  while.  Even  in  our  home  situation  now  we  start  talking 
about  dance  and  say,  "Oh,  let's  talk  about  something  else."  "Oh, 
yes.  Good.  Let's  think  about  something  else  for  a  while.  Let's 
turn  on  the  television."  [Laughter]  And  we  always  end  up  back 
talking  about  dance,  or  else  we  bring  in  Erica  to  entertain  us, 
you  know,  and  she  goes — what  does  she  do  now?  She  goes  [gesture 
and  sputtering  noise]  .  .  .  That's  the  way  she  communicates  when 
we  ask  her  questions,  like,  "What  do  you  think  of  the  world 
situation  now?"  She  goes  [repeats  gesture  and  noise] ,  and  we 
laugh! 

Riess:   Do  you  feel  tied  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Boynton  family,  the 
Boynton  brothers? 

Vol  Q. :  I  haven't  had  too  much  communication  with  them  this  time.  Judd 
and  I — I  haven't  seen  him  too  much.  He's  been  going  up  to  the 
mountains  a  lot.  The  one  I  see  most  often  is  him,  since  he's 
in  the  area.  And  he's  kind  of  fun.  He's  way  out  someplace.  I 
can't  figure  where.  And  he  writes  poetry.  At  times  he's  cynical. 
It's  hard  to  figure  Just  where  he  is,  except  when  he's  reading 
or  quoting  his  poetry,  and  then  he  kind  of  arrives.  There  he  is! 

Riess:   The  tape  is  almost  done.  Three  hours!  For  somebody  who  really 
dances  and  doesn't  talk,  it  must  be  some  kind  of  a  record. 

Vol  Q.:  I  hope  I'll  be  able  to  understand  what  I've  been  talking  about. 
I  suppose  it's  good,  though,  wandering  off,  you  get  something. 
Because  my  thoughts  are  pretty  amorphous,  you  know.  They're  like 
a  collage. 


Transcribed  by:  Marilyn  White 
Final  Typist:    Beverly  Heinrichs 
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VOLJQUITZOWS 

TEMPLE  OF  ITHE  WINGS  DANCERS 

•MILL  APPEAR  IM  A  MEMORIAL  CpMCERT  TO  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  OAtKER  CMOREOftRMMCR 

JCJSE  LIMON 
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BALAMCEO  EVOCAOOA 

NEW  WORK. 

PEOPLE  OP  THE  STOMV  CLOCK 
UOfttOftRAPHlC  OCFERIKlfi-  EXCERPTS 
1  f4E  TERRIBLE  IMFAUTES 


TICKETS    »322    <36UE»fc,L.  A.UO  »(*S  STUOEWT  6,«6   AVAll_A.»l.E   AT  ME>L  TUB.AMS  BOX  OFF  B»EOtOE«5(A4A85r5) 

AMD  THE  HOUSE  OF  MUSIC  IKJ  TWE  l_lklCC'-W  SwO»P',to5  CEWTEB.    OAKUAUO    ,  THE     SuER(v\i,K)    CUAM    BOX 
SAW 
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Live  Oak  Park  Theatre,  Saturday,  December  9,  1972,  8; 15  curtain 
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1968  tour  of  MEXICO 


Vol  <iuitzow's  Guatemalan  Dance  Company  brilliantly  Initiated 
the  Cultural  Olympics  before  a  packed  and  clamorous  house,  In  the 
sedately  conservative  Capitol  of  Mlchoacan,  last  night. 

—Jaime  Alejo  Castillo"La  VOZ" 

A  complete  master  of  modern  choreography,  Qultzow  grips  the 
unswerving  attention  of  his  audiences  with  the  impact  of  genius. 

Maria  de  los  Angeles  MLa  VOZ" 

The  high  artistic  quality  -  its  harmony  of  rhythm,  color,  and 
plastic  beauty,  present  a  spectacle  difficult  to  surpass.  -  -  "La  VOZM 

From  the  GUATEMALAN  Press 

The  second  season  of  the  Ballet  Moderno  y  Folklorico,  directed 
and  developed  by  the  Maestro,  Vol  ^uitzow, constituted  an  exquisite 
message  of  the  purest  Art  of  Dance.    The  labor  of  Maestro  Qultzow 
has  produced  extraordinary  results.    The  technique  and  grace  of  the 
girls  is  limpid  and  fluid,  and  the  men  are  equally  good. 

Cesar  Augusto  Blanco  -  -  "La  Hora" 

Qultzow' s  second  solo  "No  Sucede  Nada"  was  a  consummate  expression 
of  the  dance  art  of  the  moment.   His  use  of  the  sound  effects  of  Aaron 
Copeland,  in  his  dance  "Day  and  Dream",  was  magnificent. 

Leopold©  Castellanos  Carrillo  -"La  Hora" 

^ultzow's  "Short  Story",  and  his  "Three  Little  Dances", 
a  truly  precious  trio,  concluded  a  program  for  which  I  offer  my  grand 
embrace  of  felicitation  (mi  gran  abrazo  de  fellcitaolon). 

Leopoldo  C.  Carrillo  -  "La  Hora" 

THE    DANCE   IN   NEW    YORK 

In  a  solo  program  Vol  Quitzow  showed  himself  a  young  artist  with 
considerable  range.  It  would  socm  that  Mr.  Quitzow  is  our  of  the 
ran-  201  h  century  romantics  for  he  chooses  to  deal  with  the  indivi 
dual  and  things  of  the  heart;  and  yet  he  is  far  from  old  fashioned. 


both  witty  Win) 
ironic     way     and     downrightf 
funny  in  come  of  its  movement! 
antics,  for  this  particular  em-J 
peror  was  not  only  haughtily 
inept    in    his    commands   but 
also  subject  to  near-slapstick 
I  difficulties  with  rein*,  chariot, 
Ihorse  and  helmet. 

,!Walter  Terry 


Sill  Hoekt 

Emperor  in  Command,  is  a  deliriously 
nonsensical  caricature  of  a  Roman 
emperor  which  the  audience  relished 
no  end. 


OONCKHTS  -  MASTER   CLASSES 
I.KCTVHK   UKMONSTKAT1ONS 
NOW    HOOKING 
Write.  Or: 

«»    «    *%..».     0.  .<«...„..„ 


DANCE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  (^nil/low's  dum-ing  style  has  taken  a 
new  and  fasrinaliriK  turn.  It  was  almost 
le.opanl-lilor  in  Us  siniiolhnrss. 

Doris 


VOL    Qurrzow's' 

"Emperor  in  Command"  is  stiE? 
hla  best,  at  least  on  this  proj 
gram.  He  is  an  interesting  art 
1st  and  I  always  anticipate  his 
appearances 


By  Maxhe  Munt<j 
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